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ON THE SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE OF CHRISTIANITY, 


COMPARED WITH OTHER RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS, ARISING FROM ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
HUMAN CHARACTER IN THE PRESENT LIFE. 


MONG the different characteris- 

tics by which the human is distin- 
guished from the brute creation, one of 
the most obvious is, that the former is 
capable, the latter utterly incapable, 
of engaging in devotional exercises. 
There is an undefinable something 
existing in the bosom of every indi- 
vidual, which occasionally leads him 
to abstract his meditations from tan- 
gible concerns, and fix them on sub- 
jects which relate to his own origin, 
existence, and destiny. 

As a natural consequence of the 
imperfect and misguided judgment of 
man, a great variety of religious sys- 
tems has obtained among nations ig- 
norant of the Christian revelation, 
and likewise among individuals, who, 
though acquainted with its theory 
have rejected it as a spurious dispen- 
sation. Every person has had his 
own theological creed, differing in 
some respects from the creeds of his 
fellow men; but as some doctrines, 
deemed of considerable importance, 
have met with the cordial assent of a 
greater or less number of individuals, 
these have been embodied into sys- 
tems by persons of superior intellec- 
tual acquirements, and proposed to 
the world with the view of obtaining 
fresh accessions of proselytes; and, 
from the congeniality of these doc- 
trines to the pride, or the weakness of 
human nature—the persevering in- 
dustry which impelled their respec- 
tive emissaries to surmount physical 
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and moral obstacles, and the compul- 
sory measures which in many instan- 
ces they have adopted for their more 
effectual dissemination,——-myriads 
have rallied round their standards, 
and become their avowed disciples. 
These facts are painfully illustrated 
in the extended dominion of the Chi- 
nese, the Hindoo, and the Mahome- 
tan theological systems. 

But notwithstanding the great di- 
versity of opinion which distinguishes 
these creeds, there are some import- 
ant points on which they almost all 
agree. These are doctrines, that 
some superior power exists—that 
mankind have some how or other 
offended this superior power and that 
in ordtr to his reconciliation it is in- 
dispensably necessary to have re- 
course to some expiatory exercises. 

Without referring to the immediate 
bearing of Christianity ow a future 
state, I shall confine myself at pre- 
sent to its decided superiority over 
every other religious system, regard- 
ing the influence it exerts on human 
character in the present world, as this 
superiority is evinced in the exem- 
plary lives of its great Author, and 
first promulgators—in tke. beneficial 
change it produces on the human 
mind—and in the reformation it pro- 
duces in the external conduct. 

I remark then, first, that the su- 
perior excellency of Christianity com- 

ared with every other system of re- 
igion, is displayed in the exemplary 
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lives of its great Author, and first 
promulgators. The character of 
Christ presented us by the evange- 
lists, is one of the most amiable and 
exemplary the human mind can con- 
ceive. From his first appearance 
before us, to the moment in which he 
expired, he incessantly applied him- 
self to offices of charity and mer- 
cy. All cases of deep distress which 
were brought under his eye, he 
graciously vouchsafed to relieve. He 
caused the blind to see—the deaf to 
hear—the lame to walk—and the 
widow’s heart to sing for joy. Nor 
was his heart untouched with feelin 
of compassion, while his hand ad- 
ministered relief. He cordially sym- 
pathized with the temporal and spiri- 
tual distresses of mankind. He wept 
over the grave of Lazarus, and shed 
tears of profound commiseration 
for the condition of the inhabi- 
tants of Jerusalem. While thus 
engaged in an unremitting and 
active course of pace philanthro- 
py, his personal conduct was ir- 
reproachable. During the whole 
course of his peregrinations on earth, 
his enemies could not justly charge 
him with having deviated in the 
slightest degree from the path of 
moral rectitude. On the contrary, 
the most decisive testimonies in his 
favour were given by some of those 
who were concerned in his crucifixion. 
Pilate washed his hands as a token of 
the innocence of Jesus, and audibly 
declared he could find no fault in 
him; and the Centurion avowed his 
conviction, that this was the Son of 
God. Indeed, the enemies of Christ 
and of his religion in our own day, 

nerally assent to the truth of all 

at is recorded in the New Testa- 
ment respecting the rectitude of his 
moral character. 

In like manner we behold, in the de- 
meanor of his apostles and immediate 
disciples, a degree of moral excellence 
which the world has seldom witness- 
ed in the conduct of any other human 
beings. To the utmost of their pow- 
er they imitated the example of their 
illustrious Master. Wherever they 
directed their footsteps, the miseries 


of life fled before them. They ad- 
ministered to the temporal and spiri- 
taul necessities of all within the 
sphere of there labours. The enno- 
bling principles by which they were 
guided and governed, and the exem- 
plary conduct which they uniformly 
evinced, commended them even to 
their implacable foes, and elicited 
from them expressions of approba- 
tion, ‘ These Christians,” says the 
younger Pliny, who lived in the first 
century, “are a harmless, inoffen- 
sive set of people, cultivating peace 
with all men,,and are in all respects 
most virtuous in their conduct,” 

Now, it certainly constitutes pre- 
sumptive evidence, at least, of the 
excellency of Christianity, when the 
conduct of its Author and first pro- 
pagators was so exemplary as to call 
forth such expressions of approbation 
from their avowed enemies, who thus 
beheld the great principles of the 
Christian religion reduced to prac- 
tice in their lives and conversation. 
They prohibited the commission of 
no sin which they did not themselves 
avoid; and they inculeated no duty 
which they did not themselves inva- 
riably practice. 

Now, compare with the conduct of 
Jesus and his immediate disciples, 
that of the author and first propagat- 
ors of any other religious system, and 
the disparity will be obvious. In all 
systems of religion, the Christian ex- 
cepted, it has been one of their 
peculiar characteristics, to allow cer- 
tain indulgencies, or inculcate certain 
practices, diametrically opposed to 
the welfare of mankind, considered 
beth in their individual and social 
capacities. The conduct, forinstance, 
of Mahomet and his immediate fol- 
lowers, was habitually stained by con- 
summate falsehood—the most de- 
testable hypocrisy—excessive indul- 
gence in animal gratification—and 
almost every other crime which de- 
bases humanity, and has a tendency 
to render it miserable. When policy 
dictated the utility of the step, they 
resorted to the most cruel 
tions their imaginations cou devise ; 
and if their victims persisted in an 
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obstinate refasal to profess the re- 
ligion dictated to them, they were 
visited with the most excruciating 
kindsof death. 

In advocating the superior excel- 
lency of the Christian religion, from 
the character of its author, the vene- 
rable Bishop Sherlock institutes a 
striking comparison between the con- 
duct of Jesus and Mahomet. “ Go,” 
says he, “to your natural religion ; 
lay before her, Mahomet and his dis- 
ciples arrayed in armour and in blood, 
riding in triumph over the spoils of 
thousands and tens of thousands, who 
fell by his victorious sword, Shew 
her the cities which he set in flames, 
the countries which he ravaged and 
destroyed, and the miserable dis- 
tress of all the inhabitants of the earth. 
When she has viewed him in this 
scene, carry her into his retirements; 
shew her the prophet’s chamber, his 
concubines and wives, and let her 
see his adulteries, and hear him al- 
lege revelation and his divine com- 
mission to justify his lusts and his 
oppressions. n she is tired with 
this prospect, then shew her the bless- 
ed Jesus, humble and meek, doing 

to all the sons of men, patiently 
instructing the ignorant and perverse. 
Let her see him in his most retired 
privacies; let her follow him to the 
mount, and hear his devotions and 
supplications to God. Carry her to 
the table, to view his poor fare, and 
hear his heavenly discourse. Let her 
see him injured, but not provoked. 
Let her attend him to the tribunal, 
and consider the patience with which 
he endured the scoffs and reproaches 
of his enemies. Lead her to his cross, 
and let her view him in the agonies 
of death, and hear his last prayer for 
his persecutors, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do.” When natural religion has 
viewed both, ask which is the prophet 
of God?—But her answer we have 
already bad, when she saw part of 
this scene through the eyes of the 
centusion who attended him at the 
cross; by him she said, “ Truly this 
was the Son of God!” 


Christian religion compar 

every other, is evinced (secondly) in 
the salutary change it produces on 
the human mind. Every other sys- 
tem with which we are acquainted, 
affects in a beneficial manner, only 
the external conduct; whereas, 
Christian religion addresses itself di- 
rectly to the heart. In other ethical 


theories, there are certain 

tions propounded, in the truth of 
which their intended disciples are re- 
quired to profess their belief; but the 
greatest extent to which they can ex- 
ert a favourable influence on their 
votaries, is merely to impose on them 
some partial restraints; and hence 
the advocates of Christianity fearless- 
ly challenge the most determinate 
opponents of the religion of Jesus, to 
adduce one single instance, from 
the voluminous records of Hea- 
thenism, Hindooism, Mahometanism, 
Deism, or any other system of reli» 
gion, the Christian excepted, of any 
thing approximating to the phenome- 
non of conversion. 

That some inconsiderable moral 
changes for the better have occurred 
in the minds of the disciples of othér 
religions than the Christian, we rea- 
dily admit ; but that these beneficial 
changes have taken place to any 
great extent, we doubt; and where 
they have occurred, they are to be 
attributed to the concurrence of for- 
tuitous circumstances,—not to the 
principles of the religion which those 
who were the subjects of them pro- 
fessed. But as soon as an individual 
cordially embraces the Christian re- 
ligion, and feels its power, his mind 
experiences a thorough change. The 
reality, extent, and beneficial nature 
of this change, the enemies of Chris- 
tianity have never ventured to dis- 
pute. The man whose mind was 
formerly filled with rebellion against 
the Governor of the universe, and 
and also with enmity towards his fel- 
low-creatures, is, by the transforming 
energy of Christianity, made to feel 
the glowings of the warmest affection 
towards them. His mind heartily 
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sympathizes with every person in 
distress, and his efforts for the ame- 
lioration of suffering humanity are 
strenuous and unremitting. The man 
who was naturally of the most fero- 
cious and repulsive temper, is, by the 
power of Christianity, endowed with 
the most amiable and inoffensive dis- 
positions. Instead of cherishing the 
desire of revenge when injured by 
his fellow men, he, like his great 
Master, forgives them, and prays that 
his Father in heaven may forgive 
them too. When the hand of ad- 
versity presses heavily on him, he 
does not give way to the feeling of dis- 
contentment; but maintains his ha- 
bitual equanimity of mind. In one 
word, wherever the benign principles 
of the Christian religion are heartily 
embraced, their possessor is sure to 
breathe so amiable a spirit, that the 
unbelieving and dissolute, while they 
decidedly detest the religion by which 
this spirit is produced, cannot with- 
hold from the spirit itself their un- 
qualified approbation :—they secretly 
sigh after the attainment of such 
lovely dispositions of mind. 

Nor is the salutary influence which 
the Christian religion exerts on the 
minds of its disciples, confined to the 
benefits which society derives there- 
from: it is also the source of the 
most delightful and beneficial emo- 
tions to their own souls. Instead of 
feeling discomposed and exasperated, 
and meditating revenge, when made 
the object of the malignant assaults 
of their unprincipled fellow men,— 
they enjoy the exquisite happiness 
arising from the emotions of com- 
miseration and cordial forgiveness. 
Amid whatever circumstances of life, 


the experimental Christian may be’ 


placed ;-— however hardly he may be 
tossed and tried by the stern billows of 
adversity—he does not merely avoid 
the exterstal expressions of discontent; 
but actually es his soul in 
peace. He even rejoiceth in tribula- 
tion »s one that findeth great spoil. 
Nor does the felicity which the 
Christian derives from bis religion, 
through the ever changing circum- 
stances of life, forsake him on the 
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approach of death. Even if in the 
mysterious operations of divine pro- 
vidence, it should become necessary 
that he should demonstrate thé'reali- 
ty and strength of his faith, and his 
attachment to the religion he profess- 
es, by publicly sealing it with his 
blood, he readily accepts the alter- 
native, and meets the terrors of the 
rack, the scaffold or the stake,—not 
with that affected apathy or infatuat- 
ed indifference with which infidels 
and others throw themselves into the 
embraces of death,—but with a pro- 
found persuasion of the important 
consequences connected with the ar- 
ticle of dissolution, and at the same 
time with a heart-felt elevated joy, 
approaching to ecstasy.— The history 
of the Christians, and of the Church 
of God in our own country, furnishes 
us with ample illustrations of this fact. 

We wish it, however, to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that the excellen- 
cy of the Christian religion is not ar- 
gued from the mere circumstance of 
its disciples suffering and dying in its 
behalf; we ground our argument for 
its excellency, on the manner in 
which they suffer and die, when its 
interests require it. We have seen 
that Christianity can administer solid 
jey and happiness to the mind in the 

our of affliction; in the prospect and 
amid the workings of death. 

The superior excellency of the 
Christian Religion, compared with 
every other, appears (thirdly) from 
the reformation it produces in the 
external conduct. Wherever the prin- 
ciples of Christianity have been cor- 
dially received, we have seen a won- 
derful change effected in the conduct 
of those who have thus embraced 
them. However notoriously profli- 

te and dissolute their manner of 
ife may formerly have been, they are 
now led habitually to evince the 
most unexceptionable demeanour. 
We are far from saying, that no cir- 
cumstance ever occurs in the life of 
the Christian, inconsistent with, and 
unworthy of, his religious profession. 
So long as man is in this life, he is in 
a state of probation, and, through 
the infirmity of his nature, he occa- 
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sionally deviates from the path of 
moral rectitude. But the general 
tenor of his conduct is such as to 
recommend itself to the approbation 
of all. He is honest in all his trans- 
actions of life; and is as much so 
when he knows the integrity of his 
actions will not be examined into, as 
when he is certain they will be scruti- 
nized with rigour. The property of 
others, when committed to his care, 
he will manage as faithfully as his 
own. He most carefully guards 
against uttering an expression, which 
would either directly or indirectly in- 
jure the character of his neighbour : 
nor will he any more hurt him in his 
person, than he would unnecessarily 
inflict corporeal pain on himself. 
The claims of the indigent and mise- 
rable are never presented to him in 
vain. He cordially commiserates 
every individual case of distress 
which comes under the cognizance 
of his eyes or ears; and his hand 
promptly administers whatever mea- 
sure of relief is in his power. Though 
he may possess the treasures of the 
world in great abundance, he does 
not abuse them. He is habitually 
temperate and sober. He is the best 
master—the best servant—a disinter- 
ested, ardent, and permanent friend. 
Now, compare with this the mo- 
rality of any other system of religion 
with which the te is acquainted, 
and say, on whose side, in point of 
sterling excellence, the superiority 
lies. ‘The Mahometan religion was 
written in characters of horrid cruel- 
ty, brutal sensuality, and human 
blood; and by these diabolical means 
it was at first promulgated, and has 
been supported, Every species of 
immorality is still mournfully pre- 
valent in those countries where the 
religion of the arch-imposter has ac- 
uired. the ascendancy. Its dupes 
are addicted to habitual lying —to the 
grossest dishonesty in their various 
dealings, where there is any proba- 
ble chance of escaping detection— 
and to intemperance and debauchery 
of the worst description, Accus- 


tomed to live ina state of polygamy 
they sink their wives to the Gow 


depths of degradation, placing them 
in many respects on a level with the 
brutes which perish. In cases where 
any of their fellow-men incur their 
displeasure, they have recourse to 
the most revolting modes of resent- 
ment,—inflicting on them the most 
excruciating species of torture which 
their malignant imaginations can de- 
vise. In short, whatever purposes 
they resolve to promote, they hesi- 
tate not one moment at the means by 
which they can be accomplished.— 
The same remarks, with little quali- 
fication, apply with equal propriety 
to the influence exerted on external 
conduct by every other system of re- 
ligion—the Christian excepted— 
which has ever been presented to 
the world. 

Natural religion is that theology 
which is found in those nations only 
which have never, either directly or 
indirectly, come in contact with that 
divine revelation which is contained 
in the Bible. According to this de- 
finition of natural religion, we see its 
practical tendency abundantly illus- 
trated in the various heathen coun- 
tries of the present*day. It.is a dic- 
tate of natural religion in many of 
these countries, for human beings to 
prostrate themselves at the feet of 
those imaginary deities which their 
own hands have formed—to offer to 
these many costly sacrifices—to in- 
flict on themselves some of the most 
painful torments,—and in innumer- 
able instances, after having endured 
for many years the most intense 
and varied tortures of which human 
nature is susceptible, to meet death 
in its most horrible forms. It is, in 
some parts of the heathen world, a 
part of natural religion, for mothers 
unfeelingly to drown their innocent 
and helpless infants in some mighty 
river ; in other places, to give them 
to wild and voracious beasts to be 
torn in pieces and devoured ; and in 
others, to place them on the funeral 
pile to burned to ashes. It is a por- 
tion of natural religion, for husbands 
to accomplish the murder of their 
wives in the same revolting manner ; 
and on the other hand, for husbands 
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to meet with similar treatment from 
their own wives. It is, in one word, 
a part of natural religion to indulge 
in the most brutalizing sensuality— 
and to commit every species of crime 
which can render one man the scourge 
and terror of another. 

Hideous as is this outline of natu- 
ral religion, it is a correct one; and it 
is exclusively owing to the purifying 
and ennobling influences of Chris- 
tianity, that we, as a nation, are not 
at this day exhibiting to the world the 
same picture, in all its darkest and 
most terrific colours. The religion 
ef Druidism, which for many cen- 
turies prevailed in our country, was 
but another name for a system equal- 
ly revoliing as those systems which 
in heathen countries exist at this day ; 
and reasoning from the philosophy 
of human nature, and the well ac- 
credited histories of other nations, 
we contend, that had it not been for 
the timely interference of Christiani- 
ty in ameliorating our intellectual 
and moral condition, we had been in 
the same or in an equally degraded 
state at the present moment. In the 
present history of‘our native country, 
and in the idolatrous and inhuman 
practices of those very men who 
vauntingly boast that they have dis- 
eovered the existence of the Supreme 
Being, and the certainty of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, by 
their own unassisted intellectual ef- 
forts,—we should have seen a mourn- 
fal demonstration, that the human 
mind, without the interposition of 
some supernatural assistance, is quite 
incapable of arriving at these conclu- 
siens. Thus, it is to Christianity 
alone that we, as a nation, and as in- 
dividuals, are indebted for our great 
improvement in civilization, in morals 
and intellectual acquisitions ; and in 
precisely the same ratio in which we 
see Christianity prevail in its native 
purity, do we see nations and indi- 
viduals illustrious and happy. 

Thus we have seen, that Christi- 


anity is the only system of religion: 


which can elevate, and render men 


happy ia the present world; and: 


that every other system of ethics has 
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an unavoidable tendancy to degrade 
and render them miserable. It is 
Christianity alone that can amelio- 
rate the civil and moral condition of 
those nations which are at this day 
full of the habitations of cruelty. It 
consequently follows, from every hu- 
man consideration, as well as from 
the binding injunctions of its great 
Author, that it is the imperative duty 
of those who have participated of its 
blessings, to exert themselves to the 
utmost of their power, to transmit its 
salutary principles and docirines to 
those who, in the mysterious dispen- 
sations of Providence, are destitute 
of them. 

This is a labour of love, anda 
work of genuine philanthrophy, in 
which even the deist and atheist might 
cordially unite with the Christian: 
for on the suppesition that it is all a 
delusion, it has been proved, and 
they frequently admit, that it is a 
very beneficial one, and that it spreads 
the blessings of peace and happiness 
wherever it travels. And while the 


disinterested philanthropist looks for- 
ward to the arrival of that period 
when Christian principle and Chris- 
tian practice shall universally prevail, 
—his mind is filled with emotions of 


the most exalted pleasure. Then 
vice, as if ashamed, shall hide its di- 
minished head, and misery shall be 
banished from the earth to its native 
regions, Then shall the enraptured 
anticipations of tbe inspired prophet 
be more than realized ;—“ The wil- 
derness and the solitary place shall 
be glad for them; and the desert 
shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. 
Then the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall 
be unstopped; then shall the lame 
man leap as an hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb sing: for in the wilder- 
ness shall waters break out, and 
streams in the desert. And the parch- 
ed ground shall become a pool, and 
the thirsty land springs of water. 
And the ransomed of the Lord shall 
return, and come to Zion with songs, 
and everlasting joy upon their heads ; 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.” 
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I saw her thrice—Fate’s dark decree 
just In widow’s garments had array’d her, 
She —_ to Life’s cloudless air, Yet beautiful she seem’d to be, 
And. Nature joy’d to view its moulding : As even m4 reveries pourtray’d her ; 
Her smile, it haunts my memory y The glow, the glance had had Seas" away, 
Her cheek’s fine hue avialy owing The sunshine, and the sparkling giitter ; 
Her rosebud mouth—her eyes Stil, though I noted pale decay, 
Around on all their light cade g The ly bitter ; 
OO ee aan aie Gabe Fer in tc pace «canned 
pe ee nk oe ne, ave 
darkly dream that earthly In feeling w b, he becom 
such sweet, delicions eaten’ That every louder mirth is lly — 
For in her mien, and in her ‘airy A pensiveness—which is not grief, 
And in her young step’s fairy lightness, - A stillness—as of sunset streaming— 
Nought could the raptured gazer trace A fry glow on lower and let, 
But Beauty’s glow, and Pleasure’s bright- ll earth looks like @ landscape dréaming. 
ness. 
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A last time—and unmoved she lay, 
I saw her twice—en alter’d charm— Beyond Life’s dim, uncertain river, 
i A glorious mould of fading clay, 
whence the pe bey fled for ever! 
gazed—m breast was like to burst--- 
And, as T thought of years departed, 
The nop Nees I wr bar first, wv 
e, a girl, was lightsome-hearted,--- 
They seem'd to live bat in each other >— And, when I mused on later days, 
But matron cares, or lurking As moved she in her matron duty, 
Her thoughtless, wy look I had banish’d, A Of een mother, in the blaze 
And from her cheek the roseate glow *d hope, and sunny beauty,--- 
I felt the Pe chill T turn’d aside-— 
Bleak Desolation’s cloud came o’er me, 
And Being seem’d a troubled tide, 
Whose wrecks in darkness swam before 
Had broke the Elysium of the sleeper. me! 
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THE LAST COFFIN. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


nue watchman upon the turret plore their lord to sereen his hoary 
had cried the midnight heur; head, now that the last branch of his 
the heavens shone in all their starry royal house is withered ; but the ear- 
splendour ; and the ground glittered nestness of death darkens the king’s 
with myriads of brilliant specks. countenance,—-silently they bow 
Every sound of living breath seemed their heads before him, for their lips 
benumbed by the frost, and every refuse their office, and they follow 
murmur that arose from the sleeping him sorrowfully with their eyes. 
city was borne away upon the blast. With impetuous haste the aged 
Fearfully now resounded the foot- prince totters through the glittering 
steps of the sentinels, as, muffled up evergreens. He feels not the cold, 
in their long white cloaks, and high nor the frosty breath of the wind 
black caps, they wandered to and that tosses the few scanty, grey locks 
fro, with measured paces, like spirits upon his bare head, It is as though 
of the departed. he would anticipate the destiny that 
Lo! an aged prinee s through seizes with icy hand upon his trem- 
the postern gate of his castle into bling heart. 
the neighbouring park, His faithful © He has arrived at the verge of his 
attendants, who have watehed his park, near the humble dwellings of 
steps for a period exceeding the usu- the workpeople in the employment 
al span of mortality, would fain im- of the court.—He stands still, —“Ob 
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Fate ! thou shouldst have spared me 
my one, last, solitary child !” sighed 
he. “Oh, happier than thy coun- 
try’s prince art thou, humble artisan, 
even though thou wakest amid thy 
Sonping little ones with care, be- 
cause thou hast not wherewithal to 
satisfy their hunger on the morrow ! 
Thou livest anew in them ;—but 
with me, my whole race descend in- 
to the grave. 

He advanced a few steps forward; 
a noise met his ear ; it was the gra- 
ting sound of a saw. 

“ Who works so much beyond the 
midnight hour? Doubtless,” conti- 
nued he, replying to himself, “ it is 
the coffin-maker, preparing his cof- 
fin, Man! thou might’st become 
rich, if now thou madest him a 
cradle.” 

He had approached nearer to the 
house whence the sounds proceed- 
ed ; when the sawing ceased, and he 
distinguished the tones of a deep 
male voice. It was an old strange 
melody, harsh and monotonous as the 
words which grated on his ear.— 


The fiend of death has seized his bow, 
His shaft unerring flies— 

No tower of str can ward the blow : 
The mighty mortal dies! 

Ye powers of craft and malice, lo! 

our treacherous deeds proclaim— 

Malice has wrought its owner’s woe ; 

His craft has turned to shame. 


Behold the pit—by man of sin 
A snare for others laid— 


But Fate has call’d, and see, within 
His own death-bed is made ! 

Then hail! oh hail, Eternal Power ! 
In whom is placed my trust ; 


I know thy in peril’s hour, 

Omnipotent and just ! 

The king listened ; anon the song 
ceased, and a noise resounded 4rom 
within as of tools thrown aside. 

“ But no guilt rests upon my 
brow,”—said the prince. “I have 
seen two generations spring up and 
fade : I have ruled them justly.” 

A frosty shudder agitated his fee- 
ble frame—at length he became more 
composed. He opened the door; a 
hot vapour rushed forth, and a large 
apartment presented itself to him, 
illumined by many lights. At a 
long working bench stood a tall, hag- 
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gard form, busied upon an almost fiu- 
ished coffin. No life, no emotion, 
no spark of sensibility beamed from 
the workman’s glassy eyes, as_ he 
continued bis employment, regard- 
less of the monarch’s entrance. 

“So late at your duty, master?” 
said the prince, 

“ Every man,” returned the join- 
er, “ performs the work to which the 
Eternal Master calls him; and_ he 
has sent me to you to prepare your 
race a resting place.” 

“ Man ! how can God have called 
thee to that work ?” exclaimed the 
raging prince. “ Madman! wouldst 
thou add to my anguish ?” 

“ Sire,” returned the coffin-maker, 
undismayed, “ madness will vex 
thee! But,” continued he, after a 
pause, “if you would fain hear my 
history and your own, sit you down 
upon that coffin-lid; it is the coffin 
of your own heir, but there is no 
other seat in the place. See, it is 
masterly work ; this sculpture upon 
it is the design of a church crum- 
bling to pieces, with its tombstones 
and crosses, the tokems of death, de- 
stroyed by death’s hand. Why dost 
thou stand staring so wildly at my 
work? Make no ceremony, but be 
seated, that I may ap 3 the job 
is almost done, and will occupy me 
just as long as my story.” 

As if pressed down by some in- 
visible power, the prince seated him- 
self upon the coffin lid, as it lay up- 
on the floor; the coffin itself stood 
upon the bench. The joiner tucked 
up his wide sleeves about his ner- 
vous arms and began to plane it, 
while, with his eyes fixed upon his 
work, as if he heeded nothing else, 
neither the high personage who lis- 
tened to him, nor the import of his 
own words, or rather as if the latter 
were spoken by another mouth or at 
least another spirit, he began : 

“ Sir, did you know she deceased 
Prince Sigismund ?” 

«“ My ancestor,” answered the 
king, gloomily, “ the last of his fami- 
ly, as I of mine.” 

“ My grandfather,” said the work- 
man. 
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“ Thy grandfather ?” replied the 
prince, with surprise. “ Heavens! 
what form suddenly presents itself to 
my memory ?” 

“ My history will explain all,” re- 
joined the coffin-maker, “ When I 
first came into the world there was 
litle prospect that the golden circle 
would ever deck your brow; and 
just so much the more wildly was 
the storm to rage amid the clustering 
branehes of our family, till none were 
left but my grandmother and her 
only daughter. Then your father 
mounted our house’s throne. The 
prince’s widow was little heeded: 
God’s judgment upon her, because 
she herself was wanting in maternal 
love, and at length thrust her daugh- 
ter out of her own house—afier dis- 
turbing her mental peace by her ty- 
ranpical and immoral conduct. Then 
the latter gave up all earthly glory, 
and desired, after so deep a decep- 
tion, nothing more than a heart full 
of love, and the quiet peace of ob- 
scurity. . She found both in my 
father ; for although he was not of 
princely descent, he possessed a lofty 
mind and a towering spirit. She 
brought him six sons ; when the last 
was born, her measure of duty was 
performed. My father could not 
survive her, and yet durst not die: 
the departed drew him after her ; his 
children held him. He lived here 
with her the life of a saint in an in- 
separable union of souls; I never 
saw him either joyful or sad like an- 
other mortal. is thoughts were 
constantly turned inward, and one 
could see in his eyes that his soul 
already belonged to another world. 
One care only had he for this; to 
instil into his sons their mother’s 
lofty spirit, and to prepare such a 
fate for them that the workings of 
that spirit in them might not be op- 
pressed by an overpowering weight 
of worldly misery. He ordered their 
education accordingly, and dedicated 
his undivided attention to it ; and as 
he possessed, himself, but little of 
this world’s goods, he doubted not 
but your father would at least bestow 
some portion of them upon the de- 
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scendants of a man from whom he 
had obtained all, and whose throne 
he occupied. His entreaties found 
no way to the prince’s heart, Then 
you, his only son, ascended the 
throne. You, at least, he hoped, 
having received such signal bounty 
from heaven, and expecting to be- 
come the founder of a race far ex- 
tending into futurity, would be will- 
ing to deserve such grace, by shew- 
ing some commiseratiou for the last 
withering branches of your own 
stock. But he received no answer 
to his repeated supplications ; and 
when at last he attempted to ap- 
proach your person, your sentinels 
thrust him back with their halberds. 
Therefore has God sent the destroy- 
ing angel into your house, whose en- 
trance no sentries can prevent. But 
I am anticipating my story. Attend!” 

The monarch, trembling with fear 
and agitation, supported himself 
against the pillar which sustained the 
wide roof. The coffin-maker went 
on with his narration without inter- 
rupting his work. 

“ Just as my father received this 

rude repulse, the time had arrived 
when my three eldest brothers were 
to enter on the career that he had 
selected for them. He called us all 
together, ‘ God,’ said he, ‘ has deter- 
mined otherwise than we wished.’ 
Proceeding then to acquaint us with 
his circumstances, he conjured us to 
- up all ideas of grandeur, and 
ollow the humble vocations which 
he had already made choice of for 
us. We were silent, because we 
would not distress our father, but the 
spirit of the departed prince burned 
in the hearts of his grandsons. At 
night we all ascended to the top- 
most room of the house. There we 
resolved rather to religquish life than 
degrade ourselves by any mean oc- 
cupation; but we resolved first to 
drag down your ungrateful race with 
us to perdition. 

“ An inexpressible inward anxiety 
betrayed to our father what was pass- 
ing. Ona sudden he appeared in 
the midst of us—as his six sons stood 
there in a circle, with their daggers 
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raised in their right hands to swear, 
and their eyes, especially those of 
thé youngest, though he had not 
completed his fourteenth year, flash- 
ing with indignation. Our arms 
dropped mechanically as he regard- 
ed us with his placid look, and our 
anger died away when he addressed 
us: ‘ Children, have I dedicated ye 
to the dark deeds of hell? Is every 
ray of heavenly light from yonder, 
where your mother beckons ye, ex- 
tinguished in your breasts ?? Every 
weathful feeling was eradicated as he 
spoke, and all power of volition de- 
stroyed. But in proportion as our 
Spirits grew composed, an inward 
feeling seemed more and more to 
animate our father :—his eyes beam- 
ed so brightly that we durst scarce 
look at him; a spirit of prophecy 
came over him, and with a terrible 
voice he suddenly exclaimed— Stain 
not your hearts and hands! Ven- 
geance is His, He will repay!’ It 
was clear to us, then, that we must 
leave it to God to judge; and the 
hands which we had raised to impre- 
cate vengeance, were now uplifted 
to confirm the vow that we would 
never seek for revenge on the foe 
who had wronged us in our parents.” 

Without leaving off his work, the 
coffin-maker stopped a second, as if 
to give the king time to recover him- 
self, for he had swooned away. 

“ Sir,” continued he, “ then I was 
the youngest. It was late at night 
when we separated; I walked out 
into the garden. The weather was 
sultry, and the atmosphere excced- 
ingly oppressive ; while the thick 
darkness was only occasionally re- 
lieved by the faint glimmer of a dis- 
tant flash of lightning. I sat myself 
down, exhausted in spirit and in body, 
and fell asleep. Singular dreams 
flitied before my troubled mind ; but 
when I awoke they were all vanish- 
ed, distinctly as 1 had seen them. 
However, the words which one ap- 
parition had whispered to me, echoed 
articulately and intelligibly in my 
soul, * Gird thyself to prepare the 
coffins, in which the unmercifu! gen- 
eratiog shall be carried to the grave!” 
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And as I now observed that I had 
fallen asleep beneath my favourite 
rose tree, on which were six roses, 
its first bearing, which had all open- 
ed in the day and withered during 
the night, I looked upon this as a 
token of the certain fulfilment of my 
vision. 

“ Like my brothers, I relinquished 
my ambitious hopes, and entered the 
next morning into the service of a 
joiner, whose business I speedily be- 
gan to learn. I acquainted nobody 
with the least circumstance of my 
dream. I worked indefatigably, and 
when my time of servitude expired, 
I wandered about in foreign parts, 
seeking employment as a journey- 
man. I never gave my relatives any 
tidings of me, for I knew that in ob- 
scurity alone could I follow my ob- 
scure calling. I obtained reputation 
as a mechanist: then you appointed 
me to your city, I knew it must so 
happen ; bat a long time elapsed be- 
fore I found employment, so that I 
had opportunities of inventing cu- 
rious ornamental devices for coffins, 
and in many an hour of the night I 
worked up my materials in emblem- 
atical sculpture. I was offered great 
prices for my work—‘ They are be- 
spoke,’ said I, ‘and must be got 
ready beforehand, for such work is 
not to be performed in the hour of 
need.’ Nobody understood me; I 
alone knew what I meant. I was 
afterwards appointed coffin-maker to 
your household. Now, thought I, 
business will begin. But your house’s 
splendor glowed on with increasing 
lustre ;—your children grew up in 
strength and beauty ; and you were 
esteemed the happiest of princes. 
But the spirit in me spake—* They 
must be exalted high, that their down- 
fall may be the greater,’ and I wait- 
ed patiently for the accomplishment 
of that, which I knew must come to 
pass. 
“ Tt happened that one clear spring 
day I went out of my workshop, and 
wandered through the green mead- 
ows. Suddenly the sky darkened 
above me, and the hail fell and de- 
stroyed the fresh seed that was just 
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beginning toshoot, While I reflect- 
ed upon the passing scene, a voice 
within me said, ‘ The first things shall 
be first sacrificed.” I understood 
this not, but went home ;—then the 
cry of despair assailed my cars. The 
twin sons thy wife had first borne 
thee were gone ; a malignant disor- 
der had quickly swept them away, 
both in one hour, Then I thought 
of the sculpture of the pair of doves 
offered up in the temple—and I look- 
ed them out and fitted them to the 
coffin in which your twin sons repose 
under the cold sod. 

“ Years rolled on : it was summer. 
I ascended a hill where I was accus- 
tomed to quench my thirst with a 
fresh draught from a lucid spring that 
collected in a stone basin, under the 
shade of a lofty beech-tree that stood 
on the skirt of a mountain meadow. 
Far extends the glance from that ele- 
vated spot over a flat fertile land, 
dotted with innumerable cities and 
villages, the fairest portion of your 
kingdom. But when I had reached 
the spot, the channel was dry in 
which the streamlet used to purl, and 
the basin empty. Then spake the 
voice—* Now the spring fails.” I 
hurried home and got ready the 
sculpture of the parting mother, for 
I well knew that soon would your 
royal spouse decline ; and so it hap- 
pened. 

“The circling years again rolled 
on, and I stood one day in autumn 
beneath the favorite tree that you 
planted with your own hand; and 
while I gazed with admiration at the 
ripening fruits, the storm caught the 
arms and branches, and shook them 
so that all the fruit fell off. The 
voice said, “ Now the fruit falls!” 
I returned homeward immediately, 
to prepare the sculptures of the bro- 
ken lily’s stem, the butterfly with 
torn wings, and the leafless rose ; 
and as I entered the city, the wailings 
of the people burst upon my ear, and 
I learned that the carriage which 
bore your daughters, three lovely 
brides, betrothed to three royal 
bridegrooms, had been overturned 
and dashed down a precipice ; and 


just as I reached the boundary of 
your park, they bronght the lacerat- 
ed corpses of your beloved children 
upon litters, covered with costly 
canopies, through the postern en- 
trance. 

After this, a long period elapsed. 
Mightily appeared your race to wres- 
tle with the destruction that impend- 
ed over it. Powerfully grew your 
youngest son, a bold hero in the 
field of slaughter. We celebrated 
the prince’s nuptial féte. He brought 
conquests to your country ; his bed 
was unblessed. Then winter laid 
both meadow and stream in chains ; 
all nature reposed; but restlessly 
raged on the fury of mankind in 
reckless bloodshed. 

“T went out into the dark and 
deep green forest. There was an 
aspiring fir, to whose lofty summit I 
often looked up in admiration of the 
mighty artisan who had formed so 
tye a work ; its long straight stem 
ay extended at the feet of lowly 
shrubs! Then the voice spake, 
while I gazed on it, full of sorrow. 
‘ Now is the axe laid to the trunk !’ 
Without delay, I bent my steps 
homeward, and scarcely had I look- 
ed out the sculpture of the fallen 
temple, when the joyous cry of vic- 
tory resounded through the city ; but 
suddenly every tongue was stilled— 
and quickly followed the direful 
news, that the crown prince , had 
fallen on the field! Not for his own 
sake has he aggrandized his kingdom 
—others will now possess it. Now, 
Sir, my story is finished, and I have 
no more emblems.” The king cried, 
as if struck with madness, “ and hast 
thou no coffin left for me ?” 

“ Thou wilt not need a coffin,” an- 
swered the workman, “ but permit 
me to try the lid ; let us see if all the 
parts correspond.” 

He placed the lid upon the coffin, 
and examined the work with the 
scrutinizing eye of a proficient in his 
art. 

“ These figures do not harmonize 
well,” said he, “I must chaunt my 
old burthen once — : thus will the 
work be best comnleted.” He sang : 
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But Fate has called, and see, within 
His own death-bed is made ! 
Then hail! Eternal Power ! 
In whom is placed my trust, 
I know thy strength in peril’s hour, 
Omnipotent and just ! 

The king was senseless. Support- 
ed against the bench, he might have 
remained a long while in that state. 
When he came to himself the song 
had ceased, and he was alone in the 
workshop. The curious coffin stood 
before him, completely finished, The 
coffin-maker had disappeared, and 
from that hour nobody ever saw him 
again. But the prince remained a 
long while standing before the cof- 
fin, and looking back upon his past 
life ; the gloomy recollection rose up 
in his whirling brain, that one day a 
memorial was presented to him, and 
he felt deep commiseration for the 
indigent father and his six young 
sons ; but his courtiers dissuaded hin 
from affording them relief, and since 
then no complaint of theirs had 
reached his ear. 

Now his last son was at rest, en- 
closed in the narrow coffin, and bu- 
ried deep below the earth. The 
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king, tired of life, mounted his judg- 
meont-seat once again, and command- 
ed those unfeeling counsellors before 
him, and punished them. He caused 
the grand-children of his ancestor to 
be sought for, but none of them were 
to be found in his kingdom. They 
dwelt in foreign countries, in the 
peaceful enjoyment of domestic hap- 
piness, and despised the gifts which 
he now proffered too late. The 
name of his race was not extinct, but 
had,descended from the princely dig- 
nity to the middle station of life. 
Insanity at le seized on the hap- 
less prince, and when the ocean was 
raging with its wildest fury around 
the rocks upon which his castle raised 
its lofty turrets, he threw himself 
headlong down from the battlements 
into the foaming flood. His corpse 
was never found; the coffin-maker 
had said “thou wilt not need a 
coffin.” 

A boundless ocean swallows up, at 
last, all generations of men—some 
rise above, some sink below. Ye, 
who rise, compassionate the sinking, 
for ye are supported only by the 
Divine mercy. 
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T- is always safe to begin with a de- 
finition: in the present instance it 
is absolutely necessary todo so, With- 
out further circumlocution, therefore, 
the reader is requested to understand, 
that by “a gift” is intended a “ quid- 
dam honorarium,” sometimes employ- 
ed in the world as a refreshing fee to 
benevolence; but much more fre- 
quently applied to the furtherance of 
some especial Wesign; and in all 
cases an indirect mode of obtaining 
something for the donor, of more 
value than itself. “Ce qui paroit 
générosité n’est souvent (says Roche- 
foucault modestly, for he might al- 
= nae said toujours) qu’une am- 
itton isée, qui méprise de petits 
sneha ate je ae de plus pedo: 
This is the sort of generosity which 
will be treated of in the present paper. 


There is nothing by which the true 
nature of a gift is more clearly illus- 
trated, than by what is called giving 
a dinner ; an act in which charity, or 
even benevolence, is the very last 
thing thought of. The calling in of 
beggars from the highway to a feast 
is recorded but once in the annals of 
mankind, and that only ina parable. 
When a man is about that very seri- 
ous consideration, the giving a din- 
ner, his first object is usually to cap- 
tivate the good will of some individ- 
ual, with whom he desires to carry 
a point. Candidates give dinners to 
their electors: the Speaker gives 
parliamentary dinners to the mem- 
bers; and, if scandalous chronicles 
do not always lie, times have been, 
when a five hundred pound bank-bill 
was given under the guests’ plate on 
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such an occasion. Mothers give 
dinners to eldest sons, when they 
want them to marry their daughters. 
Hugging barristers give dinners to 
attorneys, and rising physicians to 
apothecaries. The only apparent 
exception to this rule is found in the 
cabinet-dinners which ministers give 
to each other : but these being mere- 
ly arrangements “ for the better car- 
rying on of the plot,” are exceptions, 
and thus should be taken according- 
ly. Clients often-give dinners to 
their lawyers, as patients do to their 
physicians, thereby feloniously de- 
signing to sponge an opinion. This 
is an ungenerous and insidious attack 
which cannot too strenuously be re- 
sisted, The late Dr. Willian always 
advised his young medical friends 
against lending themselves to such 
schemes ; and the courage and abili- 
ty cannot be sufficiently admired of 
that honest attorney who “ greatly 
daring dined” indeed with his em- 
ployer, but having done so, made the 
invitation an item in his bill of costs, 
and set down “ to partaking of a leg 
of mutton and capers, thirteen and 
fourpence.””* 

Another important precaution in 
giving a dinner is the exclusion of all 
such families as do not give dinners 
themselves; and such as are at the 
time in arrear in their repayments. 
Here the truth comes at once to day ; 
for we openly say that the man who 
dined with us last, owes us a dinner, 
thus plainly betraying our sense of 
the obligation which a diner out 
contracts, in receiving our gift. The 
consequences of this notion are so 
fatal to good society, that if the pre- 
judice were not inveterate, they 
would long since have led to a more 
liberal practice. The bringing to- 
gether people of the most opposite 
qualities and qualifications, upon the 
ground of their agreement in the sin- 
gle particular of having discharged 
all hospitable claims, is the death of 
@ good party ; and the frequency of 
dull tiresome feasts is at once a con- 
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vincing proof of the prevalence of 
such id ideas, a faithful in- 
terpreter of the genuine signification 
of the verb “ to give.” 

Dinners likewise are given to grent 
persons, for the sake of that credit 
which their presence reflects upon 
the host; a transaction in which pa- 
tronage is set off against patties, and 
consideration against curries; in 
which a star purchases the soup, and 
a title the turbot; while a place un- 
der Government gives its owner a 
legitimate claim to a place for his feet 
“under the mahogany.” Thus it 
was said by a late noble peeress, of a 
cg member of her own caste, that 

is peerage was as good to him as 
board wages. 

As to giving dinners to those who 
want them, to feasting poor depend- 
ants, bankrupt friends, and insolvent 
relations, the thing has become al- 
most obsolete; or if, once a year or 
so, such an act of silliness occurs, it 
is done in so unostentatious a manner 
as plainly shows that the man is 
ashamed of the transaction: even 
then, it is most frequently but a sop 
to Cerberus, a buying of detraction, 
or a purchase from sycophancy ef a 
right to indulge airs with impunity. 

As it is with dinners, so is it with 
all other gifts: “ you must think, if 
we give you any thing, we hope to 
gain by you.” The entire world are 
of the opinion of the ostler of the 
Elephant and Castle, who demanded 
payment for a draught of water from 
his horse-pail, on the special plea, 
that “nobody gives nothing for no- 
thing.” When a tradesman gives 
credit, let not the debtor imagine 
that it is “ pour Pamour de ses beaux 
yeuz :”’ it is the hope of an usvrious 
interest that buys the gift. When 
an old miser gives a penny to a beg- 
gar, it is in the desire of receiving a 
pound in the kingdom of Heaven. 
Even the unsophisticated child, in 
parting with a slice of its own apple, 
looks to an equivalent “ pig” from 
his playfellow’s orange. In the same 





* The result of this transaction deserves 


. The client made a counter demand for 


recording 
meat and drink, which the attorney discharged ; but repaid himself by convicting his host in a 


heavy penalty for selling wine without a licence. 
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' spirit masters give wages, musicians 
give concerts, professors give instruc- 
tions, and the proprietors of hells 
give Champaign and pine-apples to 
the punters at their iniquitous tables, 
The “ je vous prete le bon jour” of 
Moliere’s miser is but a type of man- 
kind at large ; for not one of them 
“gives you good-day,” without the 
expectation of at least receiving in 
return “ The same to you.” 

In this sense of the word there are 
few points of prudence more import- 
ant than a just appreciation of the 
where and the when to give; so as, 
on the one hand not to throw pearls 
to swine; or, on the other, “not to 
spoil a ship for a ha’p’orth of tar.” 
The true intent and purpose of gene- 
rosity is well set forth by Chaucer. 

** So that the more she yave* awaye, 
The more, I wis, she had alwaye: 
Great loost hath largesse, and great prise, 

For both wyse folke and unwyse 

Were wholy to her bandon brought, 
So well with yeftest hath she wrought.” 
Romaunt of the Rose. 
So likewise Charron says, “* Qui pre- 
mier a inventé les bienfaicts, a forgé 
des ceps et manottes pour lier et cap- 
diver autruy.” But why appeal to 
authority? Every man possesses 
within himself an instinctive feeling 
of the truth of the position; and no 
ene receives half so many presents 
as the man, who, having himself much 
to bestow, does not stand in need of 
the benevolence of any human being. 
Look at the Norwich mail, stuffed 
inside and out with good cheer, with 
turkies, and chines, and sausages, &c, 
&c., onthe morning of Christmas- 
eve, and then take a peep at the di- 
rections. Is there so much as one 
“ heaven-directed,” goose that strays 
to the poor-house or the hospital ? 
Are they not all sent to substantial 
citizens, lords, members of parlia- 
ment, secretaries, and treasurers ? In 
coincidence with this spirit, the best- 
endowed parson stands the best 
chance of obtaining amitre ; the most 
influential senator, a place in the Ex- 
cise for his dependants; and the 
most useful of those dependants, the 
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place so to be disposed of; nay, the 
very immortal gods, who are above 
all wants, have from the beginning 
of time been bribed with their own 
gifts to be rendered yet more liberal : 
and from the pew-opener, who, in 
Cromwell’s language,§ “ pockets the 
simony, and inducts me into the best 
seat,” tothe high priest at the altar, 
the whole clerical tribe live sump- 
tuously upon this generosity of man- 
kind. 

As the world improves in civiliza- 
tion, the intent and purpose of gifts 
become more evident; and while 
presents to the rich multiply, and the 
word bribe loses the whole odium of 
its signification, presents to the poor 
become more and more rare. Thus 
in our own time we have seen the 
death of vales to servants, and Christ- 
mas-boxes to humble dependants; 
except in the rare cases in which they 
may be considered as an act of grati- 
tude for services yet tocome. Such 
is the half-crown given to the porter 
ofa great man to forward a petition; 
or the guinea tossed with a kiss to 
the pretty maid of a pretty opera 
dancer, or actress “ on sale.” 

He who knows the whole art of 
giving, is on the broad and primrose 
path to prosperity. A wise man, 
therefore, should be on his guard 
against such over-reaching liberality. 
Of all the attacks which can be made 
on the human heart, gifts are the 
most difficult to resist. They not 
only go home to our ayarice and our 
sensuality, but to that most treacher- 
ous of deceiyers, our vanity. It is 
not, therefore, the value of the gift 
alone which determines its influence: 
a shirt button, a brooch, a bauble well 
applied, will do as much execution 
as a bill or an ingot. If a gift were, 
indeed, what it should be, a quid pro 
quo, there would be no great harm 
init. Friendship is but a commerce, 
in which we look for a percentage of 
profit ; and if a gift were a draft for 
yalue received, or to be received, 
the interchange would be as safe as 
any other mercantile transaction. 
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Gifts and Givers, 


But being, as they too often are, only 
“trifles” (not honest trifles) “ to be- 
tray us to deepest consequences,” 
like the vile worm which is a bait to 
catch the valuable fish, they are al- 
ways to be eyed with suspicion. A 
prudent man will immediately return 
them in kind; or what is better still, 
receive them with a fixed determina- 
tion of cool ingratitude. The danger 
of gifts is justly appreciated by 
the sex; and a wise policy forbids 
women of character from exposing 
themselves to the temptation. On 
this point, if in any, the woman who 
deliberates is lost. The string of 
pearls or the lace dress once accept- 
ed, she is no longer her own mistress ; 
for how is it possible to doubt the 
sincerity of a lover who parts with 
hismoney? There is, however, no 
rule without its exception; and of 
late years, more especially, women 
of a certain tone and a place in the 
world have found themselves justifi- 
ed in accepting every thing that is 
offered, horses, boxes at the opera, 
convenient loans, without the slight- 
est intention of acknowledging the 
obligation, and deeming the giver 
sufficiently honoured by the accept- 
ance of his liberality. These are, 
indeed, the horse-leeches’ daughters, 
who cry “ Give, give !” Their avarice 
is an insatiable gulf, that is not a 
whit the more likely to be filled be- 
cause the donor, like Quintus Cur- 
tius, is disposed to throw himself in 
with the rest. 

There is nothing that makes men 
thore cautious of accepting gifts than 
the dread of being reproached with 
them in the time to come. Certain 
it is that patrons and benefactors in 
general are’ very apt to demand the 
sacrifice of honour and of principle 
in return for their favour; yet if jus- 
tice were done by all parties, it would 
be found, that for one slave to his 
gratitude, there are fifty to their ex- 
pectations. In such cases, however, 
it is but a frippon frippon et demi ; 
and the ungrateful are as justifiable 
in overreaching the designing donor, 
as that saint, who, when the devil by 
sleight of hand threw sixes in playing 
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for a soul, foiled him at his own 
by a miraculous cast of sevens, 

Hence it happens that the most 
grateful dispositions are scandalized 
ata giver who recals his liberality to 
the donor’s recollection; for such 
conduct is so absolute a reproach, 
that nobody is tame enough to bear it 
with equanimity. “Rich men deal 
gifts expecting in return twenty for 
one,” says Shakspeare; and when 
poor men make presents, their mean- 
ing is pretty much the same. To 
boast of one man’s liberality is, 
therefore, little better than to own 
oneself an usurer; and who likes to 
keep company with an usurer, after 
the seal is affixed? In the East, 
however behind-hand with Europe 
in other points of civilization, they 
have got the start of us in this affair 
of gifts. There, nobody approaches 
a great man without a present, which 
is indeed a retaiging fee to purchase 
his protection ; and so well is this 
understood, that the suitor always 
endeavours to make it proportionate 
to the service he expects. Fees and 
gratuities in our law courts are a 
remnant of this usuage, which migrat- 
ed westward with so many other so- 
cial institutions. But unluckily the 
accepters being with us somewhat 
prone to lose sight of Pitt’s noble 
principle of “ reciprocity,” and fall- 
ing into the villainous abuse of doing 
nothing for their money, fees and 
gratuities have become very distaste- 
ful to suitors, and are in a due course 
of abolishment. 

In England, the custom of propi- 
tiating the great has periodical inter- 
missions ; and we are new just past 
the season in which gifts began to 
flow in the contrary course. Hams 
and haunches of venison lately found 
their way from the mansion and the 
park to mayors and corporators, 
fifty-pound notes were addressed to 
school-houses and hospitals, and the 
franchise-giving kettle of the pot- 
walloper steamed with unwonted de- 
licacies, Balls were given to the 
ladies ; kisses were given to butch- 
ers’ wives; buttsof porter were given 
to the mob, and five guineas, more 
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or less, ponely slipped into hands, 
which closed upon them as naturally 
as if they had never done anything 
else. Would that I had but half the 
money thus given in one county! 
“Oh! how this villainy doth fat me 
with the very thought of it!” In one 
little month might a man have learn- 
ed as much dishonesty as would serve 
to corrupt him for.a whole life-time ; 
while, for the small matter of a little 
perjury and treason to his country, 

got as much money as he could 
spend in a fortnight, and about the 
fiftieth part of what he must repay, 
in the shape of taxation during the 
next seven years. This mode of 
giving is chiefly commendable for 
the singularity of the gift coming not 
from the donor but the acceptor. In 
all other cases a gift is an outlay of 


capital in expectation of a return of 
profit; but on the mysterious occa- 
sions here alluded to, the receiver 
very frequently but takes his own; 
getting nothing but the remnant of 
what he has been advancing for years, 
What gulls and dolts are they who 
do not see through these gifts, “ wool- 
len vassals, things created to buy. or 
sell with groats.” “ A people aban- 
doned to corruption, are abandoned 
to a reprobate sense, and are lost to 
all hopes of political salvation,”* 
But it is too late in the day to grow 
serious ; so let us change the subject, 
lest the reader should fancy we were 
giving—advice ; which being a thing 
strictly worth nothing, should never 
be given except at its own value, 
that is gratis. 





EUSTACE ST. VALERIE. 


HE young Countess Ottilie de 


Wardenberg, on entering a small 
town on the confines of Prussia, which 
formed a part of her princely inherit- 
ance, was struck with astonishment 
at the air of unusual solemnity which 
it presented ; the shops were all shut, 
the streets were thronged but silent ; 
and, although it was neither market 
nor holiday, troops of peasants were 
seen flocking in from all directions. 
The fair traveller looked out from 
her barouche in wonder at the strange 

arance of a place generally so 
whuty and so sreerful. Dismal 
preparations met her eye ; the bell of 
a neighboring church began to toll 
heavily, as for the knell of a depart- 
ing soul; and the postilions, who 
had dashed along the street m good 
style, were compelled to draw up 
their horses on one side to make way 
for a criminal to pass to exetution. 
Surrounded by a troop of soldiers, 
bare headed, a rope encircling his 
neck, and attired in coarse garments, 
the ‘culprit walked erect in the midst 
of his‘guards. Majestic, and elegant- 


ly formed, his port was dignified and 
graceful: he was young, too, and 
bore features of surpassing beauty ; 
and though suppressing even the 
slight quiver which convulsed his lip 
as the tall dark gallows met his eye, 
the deadly paleness of his counte- 
nance evinced his internal agony at 
the ignominious death that awaited 
him. 
Ottilie, though anxious to avoid 
the sight of human suffering, was com- 
pelled to be a reluctant witness of 
the sad procession. Pity meted her 
breast as she gazed upon the unfor- 
tunate being about to be cut off by 
the hand of violence. His fine coun- 
tenance and gallant demeanour strong- 
ly interested her feelings. She fast- 
ened her eyes upon him; and, sud- 
denly overcome by the thought of 
his near ——— doom, she turn- 
ed sick at heart, and fainted. Col- 
onel Schreiber, the commandant of 
the garrison, was instantly at her side. 
His officers were dispatched for wa- 
ter, and the whole course of the pro- 
ceedings was suspended until the 





* Oldcastle’s Remarks on the History of England. 
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beautiful Countess recovered her 
senses, © Glancing wildly around, she 
exclaimed, in an agitated voice, “is 
it over—is he dead ?”—*“ You have 
seen the prisoner before, and are in- 
terested in his fate ?” demanded 
Schreiber inquisitively.—‘* Oh, no! 
never !” cried Ottilie ; it is sufficient 
that he is a fellow creature and in dis- 
tress.”—“ How amiable !” exclaimed 
the Colonel, fixing bis dark eyes on 
the fair creature whom he held in his 
arms, and who would have disengaged 
herself from his grasp, but the same 
sickening sensations came over her, 
and she remained powerless, 

“ For what heinous crime,” inquir- 
ed the Countess, after a moment’s 
pause, “ must my native town be sub- 
jected to this unwonted spectacle ?” 
— The Frenchman,” cried Schreib- 
er, “ is more unfortunate than guilty ; 
he has been arrested as a spy, but has 
denied the charge, and I have some 
reason to believe that he spoke the 
truth’; but my predecessor left him 
here for execution, and I only obey 


orders.” “ Then,” said Ottilie, “ you 


have the enviable power of saving his 
life." Not so,” replied the Col- 
onel, “‘ but of delaying the sentence, 
perhaps.”—“ And,” cried the enthu- 
siastic pleader eagerly, “ you will do 
this? You know my uncle, the 
Prince of ——, is powerful in the 
council ; I will make him acquainted 
with all the particulars of this unhap- 
py young man’s situation, and we shall 
be the blessed instruments of snatch- 
ing a human being from a dreadful 
fate.” —* J shall risk the displeasure 
of my superior,” said Schreiber ; “but 
J can scarcely refuse so lovely a sup- 
pliant, if she will promise that my 
compliance shall entitle me to receive 
a boon in return.”—Ottilie shrunk 
from the glance that accompanied 
these words, and replied coldly, 
“ there needs little stimulus to a brave 
man for the performance of an act of 
humanity ; the prisoner may be left 
with safety to your mercy.” —* Par- 
don me, fair lady,” returned the Col- 
onel ; * his life is in your hands ; he 
has made a powerful enemy in Gen- 
eral Kleist: we want an_example ; 
13 aTrHENEUM, vot. 6, 2d series. 
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and, innocent or guilty, he must die, 
unless some very strong intercession 
shall be made for him, I care not 
to waste the small influence which I 
possess upon a stranger. Women 
are said to be more tender-hearted ; 
but it does not that you are 
inclined to abate an iota of your sex’s 
privileges for his sake.” 

The Countess, inexpressibly dis- 
gusted, turned away her eyes and 
encountered those of the criminal, 
who stood so resolute, yet so forlorn 
at the foot of the scaffold, and again 
every faculty of her soul was absorb- 
ed in pity. He seemed to be aware 
that to her he was indebted for the, 
ae temporary, delay which 

ad interposed between him and im- 
pending death; and he looked as 
though all his hopes and expectations 
were centered in her alone. Could 
she hesitate a moment? Could she 
abandon the cause of a fellow crea- 
ture, who without her assistance must 
inevitably perish? She had been 
made unexpectedly the arbitress of 
his fate; and, however painful and 
revolting the alternative, she could 
not consign him to the grave..—‘‘Save 
the life of that unfortunate man,” she 
cried, addressing Schreiber, ‘ and de- 
mand my everlasting gratitude.” The 
Colonel sprang from the carriage, re- 
mounted his horse, and, having given 
the orders, the melancholy 
cavalcade returned to the prison ; the 
barouche moved forward, and ina 
few minutes Ottilie found herself 
alone upon her knees in her chamber. 

The fair Prussian trembled at the 
amazing revolution which had taken 
place in her prospects and in her 
feelings, in the brief period which 
had elapsed since her entrance into 

Distinguished for her patriot- 
ism, and her hatred of the insults of- 
fered by Napoleon to her suffering 
country, every impulse of her you 
and ardent mind had been devo’ 
to the emancipation of Europe from 
the yoke of France. High bora, 
beautiful, and of immense 
estates, she had been the star of the 
imperial court of Austria, the wor- 
shipped idol of princes and nobles ; 
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yet, for the sake of an obscure indi- 
vidual, a foreigner belonging to a 
hated nation, she bad sold herself to 
a man of low family, a coarse brutal 
soldier, who owed to his military rank 
athe only title to her acquaintance, and 
who, in daring to seek her favour, 
became the object of her unqualified 
disgust. It was true that she might 
still retract her plighted word ; but it 
could only be by sacrificing the life 
of the man whom she had so lately 
snatched from destruction. The pale 
face and imploring eyes of the pris- 
oner were for ever present to her 
mind; and, despite of the horror 
which she entertained of Colonel 
Schreiber’s addresses, she felt a strong 
sweet feeling of delight, at the idea 
of rescuing the interesting stranger 
from an unmerited death, She pur- 


chased his safety at a high price, 
for the Colonel obliged her to sign a 
promise of marriage before he per- 
mitted the memorial of Eustace St. 
Valerie to be dispatched to head- 


quarters. 
Filial affection had led the young 


Frenchman to the couch of his dying 
mother, at a period in which it was 
dangerous for one of his nation to ap- 
pear in Prussia. He was a soldier, 
too, and wore the cross of the legion 
of honour ; but his life would scarce- 
ly have been placed in jeopardy had 
he not incurred the hatred of Gener- 
al. Kieist, who, remembering that at 
Paris a, dishonourable transaction at 
a card-table had been detected, ex- 
oo and checked by Eustace St. 

alerie, indulged a malignant revenge 
in proceeding against him with the 
utmost rigour of military law, For- 
tunately, General Kleist was called 
away at a moment’s notice, and was 
disappointed in his expectation of re- 
turning to his command to witness 
the execution. The duty was dele- 
gated to Schreiber, who felt at liber- 
ty to exercise bis own discretion ; and 
perceiving how deeply the Countess 
.de Werdenburg had interested her- 
self in behalf of the prisoner, he 
resolved to make her compassion 
subservient to his own ambitious 
Views. _ 


Ottilie in the evening lighted up 
her palace; and, anxious to avoid e 
private interview with her new lover, 
she invited the garrison to a splendid 
collation, Surrounded by a crowd, 
all anxious to pay their  Sosiote te 
the high-born beauty, her heart was 
the whole evening in-the gloomy 
dungeon where the respited criminal 
pined in dreary suspense. A plea 
of indisposition secured the Countess 
from Schreiber’s visits during the few 
days which elapsed before she re- 
ceived an answer from her uncle, 
The Prince of ——, concluding that 
the Frenchman’s cause mast be a just 
one, since the fair heroine of Prussia 
had engaged in it, exerted himself 
with so much zeal that, in a very 
short time, he despatched the pardog 
and safe conduet which she had re- 
quested, Ottilie, in the first moment 
of rapture at the success of her be- 
nevolent efforts, forgot the horrid 
condition annexed to her trigmph; 
and, unaware of the danger which 
might attend a second meeting, with 
one who had already gained a strong, 
er power over her affections than any 
of the multitude of titled suitors who 
had professed themselves her slaves, 
did not refuse the audience which St. 
Valerie ardently solicited. Pene- 
trated with the liveliest sentiments of 

titude, the first use which the 
iberated prisoner made of his freer 
dom was to fly to his fair preserver. 
He found her alone, seated in a sa- 
loon which opened to a garden slop- 
ing down to the banks of a crystal 
stream. The fresh air and lovely 
scenery of this delightful retreat form- 
eda soothing contrast to the dark 
and noisome dungéon which he had 
just quitted. His almost miraculous 
escape from death, his restoration to 
life and sunshine, and the deep obli- 
gation which he owed to the beauti- 
ful creature who, like an angel of 
mercy, had arrested the hand of death, 
rushed to his heart in a full tide af 
feeling; and, overcome by his emo- 
tions, he stood mute and rooted to 
the ground. In another moment, 


-however, a burst of gratitude follow- 


ed this expressive silence, and he was 
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at Ottilie’s feet, pouring out the fer- 
vent thanks of a generous spirit. The 
Countess, who beheld him as one 
arisen from the grave, was little less 
affected. The circumstances under 
which they met were too singular and 
touching to admit of ceremony ; and, 
iving way to the impulse of their 
rts, although no cagery of his 
passion passed the lips of Eustace, 
nor did Ottilie confess the tender 
feelings which her soul, 
both knew that they loved and were 
beloved again. A few, a very few 
words were spoken ; for, aware of the 
utter hopelessness of their attachment, 
of their immediate separation, per- 
chance never to meet again—or if to 
meet, to be more cruelly estranged 
either by distance or by absence— 
they remained silent, yet with a sweet 
consciousness of present happiness. 
Eustace still held the hand of Uttilie ; 
and, stepping out wpon the broad 
terrace, they wandered through the 
flowery labyrinth of the garden, in- 
haling the perfume of the flowers, 
breathing the soft and balmy air, and 
gazing upon the bright current of the 
smiling river, These were moments 
of bliss, but fleeting as they were ex- 
quisite—the voice of Schreiber de- 
stroyed the charm. Restrained by 
his presence, St. Valerie took a for- 
mal leave ; the garden gate was clos- 
ed upon him; and the Countess was 
left alone, to wonder and marvel at 
the new sensations, which usurped 
supreme dominion in a breast once 
entirely absorbed in lofty aspirations. 
No longer were her proud thoughts 
engrossed by the fate of Europe ; the 
period of high excitement in a patriot 
eause was over, and the destiny of 
one obscure individual became almost 
wholly the object of interest, Not 
that Ottilie was indifferent to the 
welfare of her country and of the 
Christian world ; but every idea con- 
nected with the fall of France brought 
with it her hated engagement, the 
thrall of her promise to Schreiber, 
which must be fulfilled at the expi- 
ration of the war; and she turned 
from the hideous recollection, to dwell 
with fondness on a sweeter theme. 


7 . 


Anxious to avoid the in- 
trusions of the C , she stole 
away from Prussia to a rustic habita- 
tion in the romantic region of Der 
Sacchsishen Siivelin, abet she in- 
dulged in the loneliness which suited 
the state of her feelings. Had not 
her generous interference in behalf 
of Eustace St. Valerie entailed upon 
her the grievous necessity of plight- 
ing her faith with a being from whom 
every sentiment of her heart revolted, 
the recollection of the young Freneh- 
man would only have produced that 
quiet feeling of pleasure, which a no- 
ble mind must experience when it 
contemplates the performance of an 
act of disinterested kindness. But 
the brilliant hopes and expectations 
cherished by the Countess de Wer- 
denburg were destroyed by the prom- 
ise which Colonel Schreiber had ex- 
torted from her; and, no longer be- 
holding the prospect of happiness 
which had smiled m her early 
youth, her eutechelp wes soothed 
by tender remembrances of the amia- 
ble being for whose sake she had 
sacrificed all that gave sunshine to 
her existence. 

Saxony became the theatre of war, 
and Ottilie, though secure in the 
isolated spot she had chosen for her 
residence, repaired to a mansion she 
possessed at Schandau, a small town 
through which the hostile armies were 
continually passing, and where she 
hoped to hear tidings of Eustace. 
The French were now in full retreat, 
followed by the Russians and Prus- 
sians ; but the joy of the Countess at 
the disastrous flight of the invaders 
was damped y the perils which sur- 
rounded St. Valerie, and her pain- 
ful incertitude of his fate. 

At Schandau the army of Napoleon 
made a desperate stand ; and though 
frequently driven out, it rallied and 
occupied the disputed town again. 
The house of Ottilie became, alter- 
nately, the head quarters of the con- 
tending armies; but she obtained a 
secure asylum in a sequestered -her- 
mitage in the garden, which had been 
fancifally fitted up for the residence 
of a recluse. There with trembling 
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expectation, she awaited the result of 
each day’s warfare. One morning 
the din of battle waged with more 
than wonted uproar. The fierce 
struggle, the clash of arms, the shout 
of victory, the short pause, and the 
renewed attacks, evinced the deadly 
nature of the strife. At one moment 
the French eagles were planted ex- 
ultingly in the centre of the town; 
and then, amid the groans of the 
wounded, arose the gay carol, the 
martial and the provincial ballads 
sung by the light-hearted victors as 
they quaffed full bumpers of generous 
wine: in the next hour their proud 
standards were displaced by the float- 
ing banners of the allies, whose 
triumphs were celebrated by the sol- 
emn hymn, broken by the wild cry 
of the Tarter hordes as they drank 
and caroused ; and again, by another 
overwhelming effort, the imperial 
birds spread their golden wings osten- 
tatiously to the sun. 

While the contest was at the hot- 
test, and Ottilie, scarcely screened 
from the danger, watched the event 
in breathless expectation, she saw a 
French officer rush through a breach 
in the garden wall, and, bearing a 
Prussian in his arms, hasten to a small 
fountain which welled out upon the 
grass. She too sought the spot, anx- 
ions to tender her assistance, and be- 
held Eustace St. Valerie bending 
over the inanimate body of Schreib- 
ex. Committing the man thus gen- 
erously rescued from the weapons of 
the conquerors to her care, he again 
plunged into the centre of the battle. 
Schreiber had received only a slight 
wound, and recovering from the 
stunning effects of a blow which had 
stretched him powerless before his 
enraged foes, he also returned to the 
action, leaving Outilie charmed with 
this proof of St. Valerie’s noble re- 
membrance of the ungracious boon 
which he had received from the Prus- 
sian’s hands. The certainty that 
Eustace was engaged in the straggle 
gave to the Countess a new, intense 
and breathless interest in the sur- 
rounding scene. She had thought 
that her anxiety scarcely admitted of 


an increase ; but now the strong and 
rapid pulsation of her heart told her 
how fearfully she could -be excited 
when danger threatened the man who 
had been so long the object of her 
tenderest solicitude. he tumult 
without raged with undiminished fury : 
if for a moment the shrill burst of 
trumpet, the thunder of the fire-arms, 
and the clang of hostile weapons sub- 
sided, the deafening sounds arose 
again with redoubled violence ; heaps 
of slain accumulated in the streets ; 
and the survivors fought ever the life- 
less bodies of their comrades. Ottilie 
had now a mournful task in binding 
up the wounds, and bathing the tem- 
» te of those who staggered to the 
fountain, and stretched their ee 
limbs on the turf beside it. Cove 
with dust and blood, Schreiber re- 
turned to refresh his parched lips with 
the pure water of the spring.— 
‘* Where,” exclaimed the Countess, 
regardless of her treasured secret in 
this moment of dismal apprehension, 
“where is St. Valerie ?”—* Among 
the dead,” replied Schreiber, his 
blood-shot eyes glaring with fierce 
and horrid joy, Ottilie left to her 
handmaids the care of the wounded, 
and darting into the street, searched 
for the corse of him to whom she had 
so strangely and so absolutely devot- 
ed herself. Though every sense was 
rendered acute by the agonizing de- 
sire to perform the last sad offices for 
one fated to sink into an early grave, 
it was with difficulty that she — 
nized the beautiful features of 5t. 
Valerie in the convulsed couutenance 
that met her gaze, The head alone 
was visible, for the body was covered 
with a confused heap of slaughtered 
friends and enemies, The French 
were now completely routed, and 
compelled to fall back ; and Ottilie, 
obtaining assistance, removed the 
melancholy pile, and, kneeling down 
by the side of Eustace, uttered a 

of joy, as, placing her hand upon his 
heart, a slight pulsation answered the 
touch. Instantly and carefully she 
had him conveyed to the hermitage. 
In moving onwards, the groans of a 
dying wretch arrested her.footsteps. 
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She looked down—Schreiber lay 
bleeding on the ground.—‘ F “pe 
me,” he cried, ‘ for by my sword St 
Valerie fell.”” The Countess started, 
and was hastening away ; but com- 
passion prevailed ; she stooped over 
the sufferer, raised his head, and wip- 
ed the damp from his brow. Her 
charitable aid was vain; the change 
of position was instantly fatal ; and 
he expired in her arms, Skill and 
assiduity restored Eustace St. Vale- 
rie to animation. The moment tbat 
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he could bear the motion, Ottilie had. 
him conveyed to the wilds. of Saxon 


. Switzerland, where by her unceasing 


attention he slowly recovered from 
his wound. When the young soldier 
became convalescent peace was es~- 
tablished throughout the Christian 
world, and the Countess de Werden- 
burg bestowed her hand upon Eu- 
stace St. Valerie, in the happy con- 
viction that she did not espouse the 
enemy of her country. 





SKETCHES OF 
PAkis is materially changed from 


what it was eight or ten years 
since, The efforts incessantly made 
either covert or open by the reigning 
family to force the ancienne religion 
on the people, have had their effect. 
Those who wish to make their way 
at court, to obtain promotion in the 
army, or in the civil offices, are to be 
seen diligently going to mass. The 
French ridicule this superstition, as 
they call it, and will repeat the noms 
distingués from Marshal Soult, with 
his valet at his heels, with a Moroc- 
co gilt prayer-bouk under his arm, 
daily pacing to the church, to the 
names of lesser rank who have all 
some object to gain by their prayers 
and mass-goings. In fact, whoever 
wishes to thrive by the patronage of 
the court, must be diligent at confes- 
sional, rigid in his fasts, a warm advo- 
cate of the missionaries, &c. &c. 
But the mass of the people will not 
endure this—the farce is too broad, 
and the tide of opinion and feeling 
is every day flowing more adverse 
and darkly. 

One of the most zealous nobles for 
the religion of the day lately fell a 
sacrifice to his enthusiasm, It is not 
more than two months ago that the 
Duke Matthieu de Montmorency, 
tutor of the Duke de Bordeaux, was 
admitted a member of the Academy. 
The propriety of his election had 
previously given rise to much and 
angry discussion in the newspapers ; 
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ridicule was poured on the peer in 
@ most unsparing way; his talent, 
his principles, his integrity, all 
were called in question. But his 
election took place with much splen- 
dour, and it was a spectacle of the 
highest interest. The hall of the 
Academy was filled with the most 
literary, as well as the most beautiful 
women among the noblesse. About 
three weeks since, as the Duke was 
passing the Pont Royal, he was seized 
with a sudden fit of illness, that com- 
pelled him to return home instantly. 
Ten days afterwards, being much re- 
covered, he expressed an ardent de- 
sire to go to the Church of St Tho- 
mas d’Acquin, in order to pay his de- 
votions there, His medical attend- 
ant strongly dissuaded him from such 
a step, as dangerous in his delicate 
state of health; but the piety and en- 
thusiasm of the “ Chief Baron of the 
Empire,” as he is called, rose trium- 
phant over every entreaty and remon- 
strance, and, accompanied by his 
wife and daughter, he went to the 
church. The object of his passionate 
desire was to worship at the tomb of 
the Redeemer, for beneath the altar 
in this edifice the priests had prepar- 
ed an imitation of this sacred object. 
Beneath the altar was a small recess 
cut to represent the lower part of the 
tomb, where the body was once laid ; 
and a figure of alabaster, well exe- 
cuted, was extended, with the attitude 
and aspect of one-who had suffered 
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with resignation and 3 and over 
the pallid scene was drawn a thin 
gauze, through whose transparency 
the lamp-light was vividly thrown, 
The Duke approached the spot, and 
knelt beside it, and appeared to be 
absorbed in devotion, when suddenly 
his countenance became pale as ash- 
es; his family spoke to him, but he 
did not answer a word, and fainted 
in their arms. Every effort to revive 
him was useless; and in the attempt 
to convey him to his palace, he ex- 
pired. y 

This untimely fit of enthusiasm 
has robbed the future monarch of 
the grand nation of his tutor, and the 
Academy of their newly elected 
member ; illustrious for rank at least 
though ungifted with much talent. 
His funeral was a very splendid one ; 
and among the numerous equipages 
might be distinguished more than 
one with the royal devices. As the 
long and slow procession passed op- 
posite the entrance of the Academy, 
it afforded an impressive lesson of 
earthly vicissitudes. A few days be- 
fore, the object of his extreme ambi- 
tion was there conferred on him in 
the grand hall, past which he now 
went to his quiet resting-place. Two 
or three days after his death, we visit- 
ed the church where he had expired. 
The scene of the tomb was still kept 
up, and was a very impressive one, 
and had considerable effect on the 
crowds of people who were intently 
and devoutedly gazing on it. 

Two more instances of superstition, 
of a less refined cast, have lately at- 
tracted much notice. A week or two 
ago, @ woman, sent out, it was said 
expressly by the Jesuits, paraded 
through several of the streets, bare- 
foot, and in the garb of a penitent; 
and not far behind she was followed 
by two attendants, The novelty of 
the thing attracted the gaze and mer- 
riment of the Parisians, who ridiculed 
her devout looks; but as soon as it 
was whispered that it was the work 
of the Jesuits, an odium was instant- 
ly cast on the whole transaction. 

A few days afterwards, another pe- 
nitent took the field; but she was x 
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voluntary one, and walked barefoot 
through several streets with a look 
and attitude of deep penitence and 
devotion, She was a good-looking 
woman, and becomingly dressed. 
The people at first gazed on her si- 
lently, but soon began to suspect it 
was anether trick of the Jesuits, simi- 
lar to the former one; and the poor 
devotee or rather the fair penitent, 
was followed with hisses and hoot- 
ings; and the mob increased se 
much, that she was compelled to 
abandon the pilgrimage; and the 
Archbishop of Paris has since forbid 
it to be renewed. 

The universal contempt and ridi- 
cule with which the missionaries are 
regarded and treated, proves the 
aversion of the nation to the religion 
of the court, or rather its weak efforts 
for the conversion of the people. 
Every opportunity is gladly embrac- 
ed to testify the feeling entertained 
towards those wandering pastors. 

In the chocalate shops, amidst the 
variety of forms and fantasies into 
which this material is moulded, you 
see a number of priests, sitting in a 
row, with the most sanctified faces 
and postures, and clothed in their 
reverend garb; and beneath each is 
this label— Diz sous pour un mis- 
sionaire ;” and a lady asked me at 
the dinner-table the other day, if we 
had any of those black beasts in Eng- 
land ; for it is not as in Italy, where 
many of the priests still manage to 
hold an empire over the fair sex. 
Here they are regarded by the latter 
with perfect detestation. It was rath- 
er a ludicrous sight when the King 
and all the royal family walked 
to the church of St. Genevieve a 
fortnight ago, by way of penitence. 
It was called the Jubilee, and takes 
place only once in fifty ycars. The 
streets were strewed with soft sand, 
and the fine and gentlemanly looking 
soldiers of the garde de corps hem- 
med in maj so closely and care- 
fully, that it was scarcely possible to 
et a sight of a single member of the 

ourbons. 

The Duchess de Berri, with many 
ladies, walked also in the procession, 
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with a slow 3 but the total ab- 
sence of all sanctity wes amusing. 
The people showed not the slightest 
appearance of it; the crowds that 
filed the splendid church looked on 
with utter indifference, and numbers 
had a sneer of contempt on their 
faces. The French ladies seemed to 
enjoy the thing highly, and the two 
thousand priests who marched up the 
long aisles in front, (for all Paris had 
poured forth its priestly population,) 
afforded the fair gazers much amuse- 
ment. I ought not to call them fair, 
for such a dearth of beauty, in so 
large an assemblage of women, I 
never before beheld; the bright and 
wandering eye was there, and the 
white and well-set row of teeth, two 
perfections on which they pride them- 
selves; but as to the general charms 
of face and figure, what a falling-off 
from the beings a wanderer is accus- 
tomed to behold in the streets and 
assemblies of his own capital! Whea 
the long procession had reached the 
altar, and the host was elevated at 
the performance of the mass, the 


“command was given, and the long 


files of the garde de corps sunk on 
their knees; a posture to which, 
judging from their looks, they had 
been little accustomed. The specta- 
cle at this moment was very splendid, 
the helmets and rich plumes of the 
troops mingling with those of gazing 
beauty, and spreading like a move- 
less ridge, round the array of royalty, 
that knelt solemnly before the altar, 

It has been said that Paris is more 
free from atrogious crimes than our 
own capital, and that its police is in- 
finitely better directed. This idea 
has partly originated from the habit 
of not publishing the details of of- 
fences in the French papers; but a 
visitor who has the curiosity to per- 
ambulate much and frequently the 
various dark and doubtful, as well as 
the fascinating parts of this gay and 
abandoned city, will soon be con- 
vinced that the prevalence of crime, 
though more hidden, is as great as in 
any part of the world. No spectacle 
is more convincing of this fact, than 
the harrowing one so often present- 


ed at the Morgue; did one, or even 
several bodies appear there to be 
owned by their friends, occasionally 
only, the eircumstance might .be at- 
tributed to the accident of their hav- 
ing fallen into the river, or plunged 
in there to be rid of the burden of 
life. But nota day passes, but the 
sight of untimely and violent death 
draws numbers of gazers to the 
Morges,_ 

Fortunately this place was entered 
by a long and dark passage, that eon- 
ducted down to the edge of the wa- 
ter ; but it is since removed toa high- 
er and more improper situation, and 
stands by the side of, and on a level 
with, the public streets on the banks 
of the be The door is always 
open, and in ing by, a stranger is 
induced to follow the people he sees 
constantly entering; a few steps place 
him before a large window, in front 
of which the bodies that have been 
discovered are always laid. It isa 
sad and diaguating scene, and most 
improperly pla close under the 
eye of an immense population. A 
few days since I was induced by cur 
riasity to go there; it was about ten 
in the morning, and the unusual num- 
ber of spectators present denoted 
that something extraordinary had at+ 
tracted them. [I shall not soo be 
able to chase from my memory the 
horrid spectacle that presented itself. 
Two men were extended on their 
backs, as is the custom, with a coarse 
covering round the waist—in other 
respects the bodies are always naked, 
for the clothes are suspended on 
hooks beside them. They-had both 
met a cruel and violent death, from 
the number of wounds with which 
they were covered, One of them, 
the tallest, had apparently received 
two mortal strokes in the head and 
breast. On inquiring into the circum- 
stances of their death, two or three 
of the spectators said, they had beep 
killed, one of them at least, in a san, 
guinary duel the preceding night; 
and that the smaller man, after having 
slain his antagonist, had blown his 
own brains out. The duellist who 
had fallen first had evidently died in 
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great agony either of body or mind ; 
for his mouth was drawn up, his head 
drooped on one side, and his left arm 
was bent beneath it as in an attitude 
of utter despair. His less powerful 
mourderer who had given the fatal 
blows—for the conflict had been 
fought with knives or swords—defied 
all investigation of his features, from 
the nature of the death he had inflict- 
ed on himself—Why was such a 
scene thus exposed? It could not be 
to teach the Parisians the horror of 
crimes, or the a of earthly 
hopes and fortunes ; for the demean- 
our of many who came was marked 
by levity, and their observations were 
of the most cool and heartless de- 
scription. ‘* What very fine-made 
men they are!” said a young woman 
beside me to her companion; and 
“ Quelle horreur!” was frequently 
exclaimed in the same tone that would 
have been used at a “spectacle.” 
Here the unfortunate victims of their 
own or other’s vices are left and pub- 
jicly displayed, till some of their re- 
latives came to own and take them 
away. If this is not the case they 
are interred at the expense of the 
parish. 

The mistress of the hotel where I 
lodge had an excellent servant, of 
very steady and industrious habits. 
On a holiday, about a year ago, he 
obtained leave to pass the Sunday 
abroad with some of his acquaint- 
ances. Night came, and the next day 
also, and he did not return; and his 
mistress began to entertain suspicions 
of his having met with some foul play, 
and sent to the Morgue, where her 
servant was beheld, freshly taken out 
of the river, into which he had no 
doubt been thrown by his companions, 
for the sake of the money he was 
known to have had in his pocket. 
But the frequency and enormity of 
these crimes are known only to those 
whose feelings can endure the ordeal 
of repeated visits to this universal 
receptacle, the Morgue. The inhabi- 
tants of the thickly-peopled streets 
where it stands, are so much accus- 
tomed to the scenes it presents, that 
they visit it évery day, and several 


times in the day, with as much gout 
and interest as if it had been a come- 
die or a Franconis. But no know- 
ledge is ever obtained concerning the 
ill-fated individuals who are brought 
there; their families and relatives, 
sometimes alarmed at their long ab. 
sence, come here to gaze through 
the window, and strive to trace those 
they have lost. When this is the 
case, they are conveyed away in- 
stantly, and with the greatest secresy, 
But ranks and conditions are also 
confounded here: in this respect, it 
may sometimes be compared to the 
general sepulchre of all: you will 
sometimes see the garments suspend- 
ed over the body denote, by their 
fashion and excellence, that the wear- 
er was a gentleman. The greater 

rt of those who have untimely per- 
ished, are taken out of the river; 
and when, in a single night, four or 
five bodies, of both sexes, are drawa 
up by the boats employed for this 
purpose, and brought here, is it pro- 
bable that they have all come to their 
death by their own hand? The 
wounds so often discovered prove 
that assassination is much more com- 
mon in Paris than in the English 
capital, that fruitful theatre of crimes. 
Yet the number of suicides who adopt 
this easy and quick mode of death, 
is astonishingly. great. Want, ex- 
treme want, frequently drives many 
of the poorest class to throw them- 
selves into the Seine ; for within the 
last week, the bodies of several el- 
derly and miserable-looking people 
have been observed at the Morgue, 
who present no possible temptation 
to plunder or destroy, And the uni- 
versal facility of gambling in this city, 
and the desperation that often fol- 
lows it, causes the sight of the Seine, 
flowing tranquilly through the streets, 
to infuse thoughts of many a fatal 
deed. 

An action marked by peculiar 
atrocity took place in the Palais 
Royal about two months ago, that 
astonished the French, who observ- 
ed with pleasure that the perpetra- 
tors were Italians, and not of their 
country. It was yet daylight, and 
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searcely six in the evening, when two 
Italians passing by the shop of one 
of the money changers, observed, as 
is usual, a quantity of silver and gold 
on the counter. They formed their 
plan for getting possession of it, and 
entering the shop, requested to have 
some money changed. One of them 
stood near the door on the look-out, 
and the other in changing the money, 
purposely dropped a Napoleon with- 
in side the counter, and while the 
master of the shop stooped to pick 
it up, he drew his stiletto, and gave 
him several wounds in the head and 
neck, while his companion snatched 
up the piles of dollars as fast as he 
was able, and hastily quitted the 
shop. He was quickly followed by 
the assassin, and they both made 
their escape without being observed 
by the numerous crowds who con- 
tinued to pass on every side, But 
the unfortunate Frenchman, though 
severely wounded, was soon after 
found alive, and able to give an 
account of the transaction. In con- 
sequence, the police were on the 
alert, and twenty days afterwards the 
two Italians were arrested near the 
barrier, for they were never able to 
escape without the city from the want 
efa passport, They have been tried 
and condemned, and are to be guil- 
lotined in a few weeks. It has a 
Strange effect to pass from scenes of 
horror and suspected crimes, such as 
the receptacle of death on the river 
so often presents, to those of out- 
rageous and heartfelt gaiety, not more 
than a hundred yards distant. In 
fact, this people offers here, as on 
other occasions, a startling contrast. 
Look at the five or six puppet-shows 
ranged on a Sunday morning on the 
bridge closs by—the dancing groups, 
the laughter, and the refreshments 
eat and drank in the open air on 
every side, 

Phe burning of Franconi’s eques- 
trian theatre was one of the greatest 
misfortunes Paris has sustained for 
many years; an enemy in full march 
for the capital would not have excit- 
ed more consternation and regret. 
“ Quelle malheur pour Paris !” was 
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the frequent observation on the en- 
suing morning. The passion for pub- 
lic exhibitions is never satiated in 
this place; but the private parties, 
or soirées, are almost universally dull, 
and destitute of interest or amuse- 
ment. Foreigners sometimes talk of 
the exclusiveness of English clubs, 
but nothing can be more exclusive 
than the French soirées. A stranger, 
it is true, finds the apartments per- 
fectly open to his reception, but he 
sees, in the haute société, the ladies 
ranged in solemn guise on one side 
of the saloon, and the gentlemen on 
the other, and he must converse with 
his next neighbour, for the remainder 
of the company are in general neither 
comeatable nor conversible. 

In the sociétés of a rather lower 
grade, the greater part of them break 
up into innumerable small parties, 
and seat themselves at a variety of 
small tables at cards ; every half hour 
they rise and give place to their 
neighbours; but there is nothing like 
conversation. Two or three even- 
ings since I was sadly ennuied at a 
soirée of this kind; and it being very 
warm, had begun to long for a cup of 
strong coffee or tea, when a servant 
entered with a number of cups of 
sugared water, the nauseous but uni- 
versal refreshment given at Parisian 
soirées, In about a couple of hours 
more, hearing a clatter of plates and 
dishes, in an adjoining salon, I anti- 
cipated a light elegant supper, with 
some jellies, ices, &c. ; for the soirée 
was given expressly on our account, 
by a French gentleman with whom 
we had travelled in the Netherlands 
the year before, and who lived ina 
very handsome style. The whole 
party moved in due order and ex- 
pectation- into the adjoining apart- 
ment, where the mistress of the house 
stood at a table and presided over 
two teapots filled with a beverage 
they denominated tea. It was im- 
possible to distinguish any of the fla- 
vour of that excellent herb ; in fact it 
was mere milk and water; I was 
warned by an English lady not to try 
its virtues, but the French crowded 
round the table like children, and 
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swallowed it with avidity. One lady, 
the handsomest woman in the room, 
drank six cups. A pale gentleman 
with a pair of spectacles, said that tea 
had a wonderful effect on his head, 
and he set himself in an arm-chair, 
to be less disturbed in his potations. 
We had great difficulty in refraining 
from laughter at the scene, for one 
pot of boiling water succeeded anoth- 
er, and they chattered as fast over it 
as if it had been Lafitte or St. Per- 
ray. 
But a still more amusing scene was 
presented by the family of Madame, 
the mistress of the hotel where we 
lodge, preparing for a ball given by 
a number of negotiants. Felicie, the 
daughter, who had come from the 
country-house on purpose, was a slim 
young lady, with an abundant stock 
of animal spirits, and had learnt 
English for six years. She had been, 
as all young unmarried French ladies 
are, sequestered a great deal from 
society, and she was wild for this ball 
— it was the first time she had been 
ushered into life. But in this, as in 
other earthly delights, anticipation 
went long before enjoyment. More 
than an hour had elapsed, ere the 
head of Felicie looked in any way so 
as to please her; effort after effort 
was tried, and an officer of the garde 
de corps held the candle in every 
possible attitude, and directed the 
friseur in his operations; and after 
all, it rose like a lofty pyramid, un- 
necessarily giving additional altitude 
to the tall figure of Mademoiselle. 
Madame la Mere’s bulky form was 
arrayed in pure and spotless white, 
with a white hat, ala Suisse, covered 
with white roses; aud Madame M. 


Neighbours. 


the ami de la maison, a good looking 
woman, who had been washing her 
fair features, and showering odours 
on her hair before a large mirror, in 
the midst of several gentlemen, re- 
solved to go a l’Anglaise, in a low 
dress, that so very rarely becomes 
the straight figures of the French 
women, to whom nature has dealt 
sparingly some of the chief beauties 
of the sex. 

In fact, the so-often-boasted attrac- 
tion of the French ladies extend only 
to the unfailing vivacity of their 
spirits, and their lively powers of 
conversation; in these they have no 
rivals, But as to personal loveliness 
—that which adorns the English, the 
Grecian, and frequently the Italian 
women—the French, with some ex- 
ceptions, have very little pretension 
to. The contrast on crossing the 
channel is, in this respect, irresistably 
striking. No women in the world 
know so well how to hide the de- 
fects of their figure as the French; 
every exquisite art and device of the 
inventive milliner, and they are per- 
fect in their kind, are resorted to, to 
give elegance and grace tothe figures 
that are so often gazed at in the pro- 
menades, This is admirable in the 
open air, but seldom can a fair Paris- 
ienne be induced, however oppres- 
sive the heat of the salons, to unveil 
the well-shrouded neck and arm, 
covered to the very skin and wrist ; 
for she is well aware that grace will 
not supply the total want of fulness 
and embonpoint, and that the beau- 
tiful fairness of complexion that an 
Englishwoman takes a pleasure in 
displaying, is seldom found on the 
banks of the Seine. 
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MY wife and I live, comme il faut, 

At number Six in Crosby Row : 
So few our household labours, 

We quickly turn from joints and pies, 
© use two tongues and twice two eyes 
To meliorate our neig \. 


My eye-glass, thanks to Dollond’s skill, 
Sweeps up the lane to Mears’s Mill, 
While, latticed in her chamber, 


My wife peeps through her window-pane, 
To note who ramble round the lane, 
And who the foot-stile clamber. 


This morn the zig-zag man of meat 
Trotted, tray-balanced, up the street— 
We saw him halt at Sidney’s; 
My wife asserts he left lamb there ; 
But I myself can all but swear 
*Twas mutton-chops and kidneys. 
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My Transmogrifications. 


The man who about with urns 
Is beckon’d in by Betty Burns: 
The poor girl knows no better : 
But Mrs, Burns should have more sense ; 
That broken tray is mere pretence— 
He brings the girl a letter. 


Whether she goes up street for milk, 

Or brings home sugar, pins, or silk, 
That silly wench for ever 

Draws up, pretending at the stile 

To rest herself, while all the while 
She waits for Captain Trevor. 


The Captain, when he sees me, turns, 
Seems not to notice Betty Burns, 
And round the pond betakes him, 
Behind the stables of the Bear, 
To get the back way in ; but there 
y wife’s back window rakes him. 


There go the Freaks again—but hark ! 
I hear the gate-bell ring—’tis Bark, 
The glib apothecary, 
Who in his mortar pounds the fame 
Of every rumour-wounded dame, 
From Moll to Lady Mary. 


“ Well, Mr. Bark,””—* I’ve found her out.” 
“Who is she ?’—** Not his wife.”—* No 
doubt.”’ 
« Twas told me by his brother.” 
“ Which brother ? Archibald ?”’—* No, Fred. 
An old connection.” —* So I said.” 
“The woman’s’’-—“ What?’’—“ His mother.” 
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*¢ Who are the comers next to Blake’s ?”’ 
* At number Four ?’—* Yes.”—* No grodt 


Sad roa and 

junketi wastings. 

I’ve seen thom play in * Days of Yore,’ 

He acted Hastings in Jane Shore, 
And she Jane Shore in Hastings.” 


« Pray, Mr. Bark, what party drove 

That dark-brown chariot to the Grove ?”” 
“ The P *s, Ma’am, wet Quakers. 

He married Mrs. Hartley Grant, 

Whose father’s uncle’s mother’s aunt 
Lived cook at Lady Dacre’s.” 


But Sunday is the time, of course, 
When Gossip’s congregated force 
Pours from our central Chapel : 
Then hints and anecdotes increase, 
And in the Mansion-house of Peace, 
Dark Discord drops her apple. 


Ope but a casement, turn a lock, 
The whole row feels th’ electric shock, 
Springs tilt, their blinds up-throwing, 
And every ear and every eye 
Darts to one centre, to desery 
Who’s coming or who’s going. 


Thus occupied, in Crosby-row, 
We covet not the Grange or Stowe ; 
Pent in by walls and palings, 
Their lordly tenants can’t, like us, 
Drop in at tea-time to discuss 
Their neighbours’ faults and failings: 





MY TRANSMOGRIFICATIONS. 


ISS MITFORD, in a very 

clever little sketch, published in 
Ackermann’s pretty ‘ Forget-me- 
not,” has very amusingly detailed the 
continual transmigrations of the fe- 
male of humanity in its pro- 
gress through childhood, girlhood, 
and womanhood, to marriage and old 
age. But to us of the more lordly 
sex she has denied a mutability which 
perhaps she has not so much observ- 
ed—this is solely because she is not 
one of us, and could scarcely have op- 
portunities of remarking our changes 
as closely as those of her own sex. 
She observes, “there is very little 
change in men from early boyhood, 
and that they keep the same faces 
however ugly.” In some instances 
it may be so, but in general there are 
very few animals more unlike than 
the boy to the man ; but perhaps Miss 
Mitford, in this sweeping indistinc- 
tion, only alluded to the “* wearers of 
smock frocks,’’—in that case there is 


an end of the argument ; but supposs 
ing the contrary, (which I do, other- 
wise an excellent article would be 
lost,) I will proceed to detail the his- 
tory of my own “ Transmogrifica- 
tions,” 

I cannot say I recollect myself, 
but I perfectly well remember a por- 
trait that strongly resembled me, 
painted when I was two years old, 
for my dear and tender mother, and 
valued accordingly. It represents a 
fat, roguish, black-eyed, curly-head- 
ed urchin, sitting on a bank with a 
lap full of flowers, which showed out 
magnificently from the white frock 
beneath them. There was happiness, 
round, rich, luscious, rosy happiness, 
in every little feature ; and altogeth- 
er it was such a child asa mother 
might be proud of. Three years 
after, I can recollect myself—the fat 
was passing away—I was growing 
tall, slender, an impudent self-willed 
imp, the delight of my father, the 
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torment of my sister, and the curse 
ofservants. My god-father gave me 
a guinea, and I gave it to a groom, 
as a bribe to let me mount his horse 
and ride him a few yards to water. 
Ihad a new beaver hat—lI had no 
objection to sunbeams, and thought I 
could turn it to better account—I cut 
it into the shape of a very tolerable 
boat, and sent it down the stream, 
that, innocent of mischief, flowed 
quietly through the grounds. Yet 
amid all this wildness, there might 
have been seen “ sparkles of a better 
nature ;” for I had much tenderness 
in my composition, glimpses of en- 
thasiasm, and some queer undefined 
notions of the beautiful ; for instance, 
a gang of gipsies sometimes favoured 
“ our village” by pitching their tents 
in the outskirts; and many a time 
have I slipped away from the pater- 
nal care of “ Old John” to listen to 
the voice of one dark-eyed girl among 
the troop, who had fascinated my 
young heart, or (I rather suppose) 
my ear, by her singing. How often 


have I wept over the melancholy fate 
of the lady, who, in the storm at sea, 
told her lover to 


** Take a white napkin, and bind my head 
softly 

And then throw me overboard me and my 
baby ;” 


and have frequently been elevated to 
heroism by the splendid portrait of 
that hero who was martyrised at 
Tyburn; his constancy at his trial 
won my fervant admiration. 
“IT stood as bold as John of Gaunt, 
All in my natty attire ; 
I ne’er seem’d daunted in the least, 
Which made the folks admire ! 


** That all the people they may say, 
That I am no des-arter ; 

For the captain, he must lead the way, 
And the men must follow a’-ter.” 

My wild spirits were really taken 
captive by these vagabonds; the law- 
less independence of their children 
was my envy; they had no lessons 
to learn, no elder sisters to keep 
them in order, nor elder brother to 
thump them out of their pocket- 
money; their whole existence to me 
was paradisaical. I believe if they 


had attempted to steal me, they would 
have found the business half done to 
their hands, 

At seven years old Iwas breeched 
—I had a cloth jacket and trowsers 
—I was teld that I was a man; and 
I thought it incumbent on me to be 
“ grave and gentlemantike.” I paid 
more attention to my lessons and the 
young ladies, and thought it an im- 
perative duty to discover they were 
more amiable and pretty than boys, 
Soon this affectation became sincere, 
My sister was better loved than all 
my kin; to ber I flew to roar away 
my grief, when my father took out 
Henry, and left me at home, or when 
he threatened to sell my poney, or 
e him to my playfellow, Richard 

oward, whom T hated ever after. 
In her I reposed all my confidence, 
and in her gentle bosom deposited 
my tutor’s severities, and my broth- 
er’s wrongs—I was, in truth, “a most 
pathetical nit.” 

But at ten, “ O what a change was 
there!” No Chrysalis’ metamorpho- 
sis was ever greater. I had grown 
accustomed to my breeches, and no 
longer held them in any consideration; 
I was impudent to my sister, con- 
tradicted my father, fought my own 
battles with my brother, and played 
truant with my tutor, till he made a 
solemn complaint of my manifold 
abominations. I scrambled all over 
the country, and came back with 
searcely a rag on my back, and what 
were left me were so defaced by mud, 
or dust, as the weather would have it, 
that their quality could barely be dis- 
covered. My mother wept, my father 
swore, my tutor said the devil was in 
me. 1 was up to all sorts of villainy. 
I stuffed a goose with gunpowder in 
the absence of the cook, who was 
preparing to put it down to the spit, 
and I felt no sort of compunction for 
her intense fear and agony, when on 
applying the lighted paper to singe 
it, it blew into ten thousand pieces, 
and nearly knocked her eyes out. I 
had thrashed my brother into ree 
spect for me ; and my playmates con- 
soled themselves for not being able 
to master me, by bestowing upon me 
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the very expressive cogaomen of 
“Gallows!” At length I tired them 
out; my tutor gave in, and my moth- 
er acquiesced with my father in think- 
jag school alone could preserve me. 
So to a public school I went, to learn 
decorum and obedience. 

In four years more, there were no 
traces of Young Gallows, but I came 
home a monkey still, only melancho- 
ly, instead of mischievous. My early 
enthusiasm returned, and my intense 
love of the beautiful, undirected by 
reason, exhibited itself in the most 
ridiculous forms—I read novels, and 
the pathetic steries in the magazines. 
—I contemplated the setting sun— 
fell in love with the moon, and made 
verses to every little star that twink- 
led behind the clouds and before the 
clouds. I would not have read or 
written anything lively for the world ; 
I should have thought fun an insult 
to my feelings; and understanding I 
was a slender boy, with long arms 
and legs, of an active light figure, 
but delicate constitution—everybody 
said I should be tall—I had looked in 
the glass, and observing a pale, dark 
face, inclining to sallow, masses of 
black curling hair, and a somewhat 
serious look, I concluded that I should 
be a tall, thin, pale, pensive-looking 
young-man, and acted up to the cha- 
racter accordingly. I loved to be 
thought an invalid, and frightened my 
mother to death by the affectation of 
a hectic cough, which I pretended to 
consider as a warning that I should 
die early of a decline. I wrote a long 
string of verses, called the “ Dying 
Boy,” in which I lamented my early 
doom, expressed my resignation, and 
took a tender and pathetic farewell 
of the trees, and the moon, and the 
flowers. It brought the tears into 
my own eyes to read it—({I have 
since learned it had the same effect 
upon others, but from a very oppo- 
site emotion )—I sent them to one of 
the most pitiful magazines, where 
they were (God knows why) insert- 
ed. Oh, how proud was I—I was a 
Scholar and a Poet! There was 
wanting but one thing to complete 
me—I should fall in love—and so J 


did ; but the affair was more serious 
than I could have imagined—more 
of real feeling mingled with the thing 
than I expected—the passion of a 
boy of fourteen has something des- 
on ps in it always; aud that mine 

an uncommon portion of sinceri- 
ty, was obvious from the character 
of the object of my choice, She was 
a beautiful, accomplished woman of 
twenty-two (the daughter of an inti- 
mate friend of my father.) A girl of 
my own age would not have been 
endurable. “I never told my love” 
to this charming creature for many 
months that she was on a visit to my 
sister and resided in my neighbour- 
hood; but I endeavoured to make it 
apparent by every possible pathetical 
mode—I looked at her till I could 
not see, and listened to her till I 
could not hear; I gathered flowers 
to twist into her bright hair, and when 
they were dead, wept over them for 
envy at their fate, and deposited 
them next my shirt—I read to her, 
in the most tender voice, all the ama- 
tory verses I could put my bands on, 
launched out on the happiness of do- 
mestic love, and affected to caress 
little children in her presence—I 
never ate any dinner when she was 
at table, but, with an air of despera- 
tion, gulped down as much wine as 
I possibly could, without incurring 
my father’s observation—now, 1 
thought, I should like to be a king, 
and place her on a throne; then, a 
successful warrior, that her country 
might offer her homage—love and a 
cottage had its charms, and some- 
times I thought how delicious it 
would be to suffer fur her sake. 
These thoughts became feelings, and 
what was begun as a matter of course, 
terminated in real tenderness, no less 
ridiculous. I was a diffident lad, ex- 
ceeding modest: judge then of my 
sincerity by its chee. Finding my 
self alone with her in a beautiful bow- 
er by moonlight, I fell upon my 
knees, seized her fair hand, and made 
a vehement declaration of my passion ; 
I besought her to have compassion 
upon my youth, and not by coldness 
to destroy its hopes—I vowed eter- 
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nal truth, and swore desperately I 
could not live without her—I drewa 
glowing picture of the delights of 
married life, and expatiated warmly on 
the tyranny of parents and friends — 
I promised to make the best of hus- 
bands, the tenderest of fathers, and 
shuddered at the prospect of separa- 
tion, shed real tears at the bare ima- 
gination of her indifference; and 
finally, rising with my subject, assur- 
ed her that I had ten pounds un- 
touched, and besought her to com- 
mit herself to my protection, and 
elope with me that night. I was too 
much agitated in the first instance to 
observe the effect of my amano 4 
but I was soon most fearfully enlight- 
ened. Imagine my boundless horror, 
my stupefaction ef feeling at hearing 
her burst into a loud laugh, and 
seeing her spring from her seat, and 
dart rapidly out of the bower—I 
was agonized beyond all description ; 
I rubbed my eyes and my nose, and 
tried to persuade myself that all that 
had passed was a dream. Presently 
my brother came into the arbour, he 
had an unspeakable grin upon his 
odious face, but he said nothing, af- 
fected to look for some unmissed ar- 
ticle, and went out again; next, my 
father walked slowly past, whistling, 
as if perfectly indifferentto mymove- 
ments, but I noticed a quick, queer, 
shrewd, merry-looking glance that 
was not to be misunderstood.—The 
story soon travelled ; my acquaint- 
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ance tried hard not to laugh in my 
face, and the more they stifled their 
mirth, the more frightful seemed its 
occasional ebullitions; and she, the 
cruel cause of all this misery to me, 
she married’ in about a week after 
this event, a man of thirty, who, as 
Blackwood says, “shaved twice a 
day,” and no doubt entertained him 
mightily with the pathos of the smooth- 
chinned boy, who had the presump- 
tion to try to supplant him. 

This adventure cured me com- 
pletely of sentiment—I ceased for a 
time, all attempts to captive fair 
ladies, and turned an eye of admira- 
tion on myself. At seventeen I was 
a puppy, a dandy; my dress and ap- 
pearance the only subjects worthy 
my contemplation ; I detested poe- 
try, the moon, and little children, 
and generally gave these last a sly 
pinch or kick, when they had the 
presumption to expect I should play 
with them. This state continued a 
few years; and then, last stage of 
all, came whiskers, mustachios, love, 
real love, marriage, business, bustle, 
and twenty-nine—Here I pause—it 
would be egotism to say farther—my 
friends alone must decide whether 
the boy be like the man—I think not 
—so, with the burden of néarly 
thirty years on my shoulders, all the 
usual cares of life, and some, perhaps, 
that are not usual, I take my leave, 
to fight out the remainder as I may. 
—Reader—Vale. 
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IBERIUS, when he was at 
Rhodes, wished to satisfy his 
curiosity with respect to judicial as- 
trology. He sent for, in succession, 
all those who pretended to foretell 
future events, and received them up- 
on a terrace of his house, which was 
built upon the rocks close to the sea. 
One of his enfranchised slaves, of 
muscular height and extraordinary 
strength, conducted them to him 
through the intricacies of the preci- 
pices. If Tiberius discovered that 


the astrologer was a cheat, the slave 
alluded to, immediately, upon a given 
signal, cast him into the sea,—At 
that time, there was at Rhodes a cer- 
tain man, named Trasullus, who was 
deeply skilled in astrology, and of a 
cunning disposition. He was taken, 
in the same manner as the others, to 
this retired spot, assured Tiberius 
that he should be emperor, and re- 
vealed to him many other events 
that should take place. Tiberius 
asked him if he knew his own desti- 
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ny, and if he had consulted his own 
horoscope. Trasullus, who had had 
some suspicions when he did not see 
any of his companions return, and 
who felt his fears increase on view- 
ing the countenance of Tiberius, the 
man who had been his conductor 
(who did not quit him for ¢ moment), 
the elevated place where he stood, 
and the precipice which lay beneath 
him,—turned his eyes up to heaven, 
as if he intended to consult the stars: 
he immediately appeared fear-strick- 
en, turned pale, and exclaimed, in 
an apparent agony of terror, that he 
was menaced with death. Tiberius 
was full of joy and admiration on 
hearing this reply, ascribed to astro- 
logy what was only presence of mind 
and cunning, cheered the spirits of 
Trasullus, embraced him, and from 
that time regarded him as an oracle. 
—A blind man, by throwing a multi- 
tude of arrows at random, may hit 
the mark once in a thousand times : 
—in like manner, when there were 
in Europe thousands of astrologers, 
who daily uttered fresh predictions, 
some were found which chance justi- 
fied; and these, although of very 
rare occurrence, kept alive the cre- 
dulity which millions of falsehoods 
ought to have destroyed.. 

An astrologer, fixing his eyes upon 
the countenance of the Duke of Mi- 
lan, said to him, “ My lord, errange 
your affairs, for you have not long to 
live.” How dost thou know this ?” 
asked the duke, “ By my acquaint- 
ance with the stars,” answered the 
astrologer. “And pray how long 
art thou to live?” “ My planet pro- 
mises me a long life.” “ Well, thou 
shalt shortly discover that we ought 
not to trust to the stars.” And he 
ordered him to be hanged instantly. 

Henry VII., king of England, ask- 
ed an astrologer if he knew where 
he should pass the festivities of 
Christmas. The astrologer answer- 
ed, that he knew nothing on the sub- 
ject, “ J then am cleverer than thou 
art,” replied the king, “ for I know 


that thou wilt pass them in the Tower 
of London.” The individual was 
immediately conducted thither. 

Darah, one of the four sons of the 
great Mogul, relied much on the pre- 
dictions of astrologers. One of these 
impostors, at the peril of his life, had 
predicted to him that he should wear 
the crown; and Darah securely cal- 
culated upon it. Some of his ac- 
quaintance observed to the astrolo- 
ger, that they were much astonished 
he should have the hardihood to 
foretel, at the risk of his existence, 
an event so uncertain. “ One thing 
of two must happen,” he replied ; 
“either Darah will succeed to the 
throne, and my fortune is made; or 
he will be vanquished, and in that 
case his death is certain, and I shall 
not dread his vengeance.” 

An astrologer foretold the death 
of a lady whom Louis XI. passion- 
ately loved: she did, in fact, die ; 
and the king imagined that the pre- 
diction of the astrologer was the 
cause of it. He sent for the man, 
intending to have him thrown through 
the window, as a punishment : “ Tell 
me, thou who pretendest to be so 
clever and learned a man, what thy 
fate will be ?” The soothsayer, who 
suspected the intentions of the 
prince; and who knew his foible, re- 
plied, “ Sire, I foresee that 1 shall 
die three days before yoyr majesty.” 
The king believed him, and was care- 
ful of the astrologer’s life.* 

The Emperor Frederick being on 
the point of quitting Vicenza, which 
he had just taken by assault, defied 
one of the most famous of his astro- 
logers to divine by what gate he 
would go out the following day. 
The impostor replied to the chal- 
lenge by one of the tricks of his pro- 
fession: he gave Frederick a sealed 
note, advising him not to open it, by 
any means whatever, until he had 
departed. The emperor daring the 
night had several yards of the walt 
pulled down, and went out through 
the breach. He afterwards opened 





* This te an historical fact, which Sir Walter Scott has made some use of in his Quentin 
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the note, and was not a little surpris- 
ed to read these words: The 
ror will go aut by the new gate. 
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was sufficient to convince him that 
the astrologer and astrology were 
entitled to infinite respect. 
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A fig for them by law protected, 
Liberty ’s a glorious $ 

Courts for cowards were erected, 
Charches built to please the priest. 


vPHE situation of me and my fam- 
ily at this time, affords an ex- 
ample of the truth of the old proverb, 
that “ ae evil never comes its lane ;”’ 
being nae suner quit of our dread 
concerning the burning, than we 
were doomed by Providence Ao un- 
dergo the disaster of the mh of 
our hen-house. I b’liefI have men- 
tioned the number of our stock ; to 
wit, a cock and seven hens, aught in 
all; but I neglected, on account of 
their size, or somehow overlookit, 
the twa buntins, than which twa mair 
neat or curiouser-looking creatures 
were nae to be seen in the haill 
country-side. The henny was quite 
a conceit o’ a thing, and laid an egg 
no muckle bigger than my thumble ; 
while, for size, the bit he ane was, 
for speerit in the feighting line, a 
perfect wee deevil incarnate. 

Most fortunately for my family in 
this matter, it so happened, that by 
paying in half-a-crown a-year, I was 
a regular member of a society for 
prosecating all whom it might con- 
cern that dabbled with foul fingers 
in the sinful and lawless trade of 


thievery, breaking the aught com- 


mandment at no allowance, and 
drawing on their heads not only the 
passing punishments of this world, 
by way of banishment to Botany 
Bay, or hanging at the Luckenbooths, 
but the threatened vengeance of ane 
that will last for ever and ever. 
Accordingly, pitting on my hat 
about nine o’clock, or thereabouts, 
when the breakfast things were re- 
‘moving frae the bit table, I pappit 
‘out, in the first and foremost instance, 


Beggars. 


to take a visy of the depredation the 
flames had made in our neighbour. 
hood. Losh keep us a’, what a 
spectacle of wreck and ruination! 

he roof was clean aff and away, as 
if a thunderbolt frae heeven had 
knockit it dowa through the twa 
floors, carrying every thing afore'’t 
like a perfect whirlwind. Nought 
were standing, but black, bare wa’s, 
a perfect picture of desolation ; some 
wi’ the bit pictures on nails stil 
hanging up where the rooms were 
like 5 and ithers with auld coats dang. 
ing on pins ; and empty bottles in 
holes, and sae on. Indeed, Jacob 
Glowr, wha was standing by my side, 
wi’ his specs on, could see as plain 
as a pikestaff, a tea-kettle, still on the 
fire, in the hearth-place o’ ane of the 
garrets, where Miss Jenny 

ithershins lived, but happened 
luckily, at the time of the conflagre 
tion, to be away to Prestonpans on 
a veesit to some o’ her far-away 
cousins, 

Having satisfied my een wi’ a 
daylight view of the terrible devasta 
tion, I gaed away leisurely up the 
street, wi’ my hands in my breek 
pouches, comparing the scene in my 
mind wi’ the downfall of Babylon 
the Great, and Sodom and Gomo- 
rah, and Tyre and Sidon, and Jetw 
salem, and a’ the lave of the great 
towns that had faen to decay, a 
cording to the foretelling of the se 
cred prophets, until I cam to the 
door of Donald Gleig, the head of 
the Fief Society, to whom I related, 
from beginning to end, the haill 
business of the’hén-stealing. Od, he 
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was a’ mettle bodie of a creature; 
far north, Aberdeen-awa like, and 
looking at twa sides 0’ a bawbee ; 
but, to gie the deil his due, in this 
instance he behaved to me like a 
gentleman, Not only did Donald 
send through the drum in the course 
of half-an-hour, offering a reward for 
the apprehension of the offenders of 
three guineas, names concealed, but 
he got a warrant granted to Francie 
Deep, the sherry-officer, to make 
search in the houses of several sus- 
‘picious persons, 

The reward offered by tuck of 
drum failed, naebody making appli- 
cation to the crier; but the search 
succeeded, as, after turning every 
thing topsy-turvy, the feathers were 
fund in a bag in the house of an 
auld woman of vile character, who 
contrived to make out a way of liv- 
ing, by hiring beds at twopence 
a-night to Eirish travellers—South- 
countra packmen—sturdy beggars, 
men, and women, and weans o’ them 
—Yetholm tinklers—wooden-leggit 
sailors, without Chelsea pensions— 
dumb spaewomen—keepers of wild- 
beast shows—dancing-dog folk— 
spunk-makers, and such like pick- 
pockets. The thing was as plain as 
the loof oe’ my bavd,—for, besides 
great suspicion, what was mair, was 
the finding the head of the muffed 
hen, to which I could have sworn, 
lying ina bye corner; the body it- 
sell no being sae kenspecle in its 
disjaskit state, as it hung twurling in 
a string by its legs before the fire, a’ 
buttered ower wi’ swine’s seam, and 
half roasted. 

Afier some little ado, and having 
caa’d in twa men that were passing 
to help us to tak them prisoners, in 
case of their being refractory, we 
carried them by the lug and the 
horn before a Justice o’ Peace. 

Except the fact o’ the stoun goods 
being fund in their possession, it so 
chanced, ye observe, that we bad nae 
ither sort of evidence whatsomever ; 
but we took care to examine them 
ane at a time, the tane no hearing 
what the tither said; so, by dint of 
cross-questioning by ane wha weel 
15 ATHENEUM, VoL. 6, 2d series. 
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kenned hoo to bring fire out 0’ flint, 
we sune made the guilty convict 
themselves, and brought the transac- 
tion hame to twa wauf-looking fal- 
lows that we had gotten smoking in 
acorner, From the speerings that 
were putten to them during their ex- 
amination, it was fund that they tried 
to mak a way o’ doing, by swindling 
folks at fairs by the game of the gar- 
ter. Indeed, it was stupid o’ me no 
to recogneeze their faces at first 
sight, having observed baith o’ them 
loitering about our back bouns the 
afternoon afore; and ave o’ them, 
the tall ave wi’ the red head and fus- 
tian jacket, having been in my shop 
in the fore part of the night, about 
the gloaming like, asking me as a 
favour for a yard or twa of spare 
runds, or selvages. 

I’ve aye heard that seeing’s be- 
lieving, and that youth might tak a 
warning from the punishment that 
super or later is aye tackit to the 
tail o’ crime. I took Benjie and 
Francie to hear the trial; and twa 
mair ruefu’ faces than they put on, 
when they lookit at the culprits, 
were never seen since Adam was a 
boy. It was far different wi’ the 
twa Eirishers, who showed themsells 
sae hardened by a lang course of sin 
and meesery, that, instead of abasing 
theirsells in the face of a magistreet, 
they scarcely amaist gied a ceevil 
answer to a single question which 
was speered at them. Howsomever, 
they paid for that at a heavy ransom, 
as ye shall hear bye and bye. 

Having been keepit a’ night in the 
cauld tolbooth on bread and water 
without either coal or candle to 
warm their taes, or let them see what 
they were doing, they were harled 
out amid an immense crowd o’ youn 
and auld, mair especially wives Pm 
weans, at eleven o’clock on the neist 
forenoon, to the endurance of a pun- 
ishment which ought to have afflict- 
ed them amaist as muckle as that o’ 
death itsell. 

When the key o’ the jail door was 
thrawn, and the twa loons brought 
out, there was a bumming of won- 
der, and may be sorrow, amang the 
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terrible crowd, to see fellow-crea- 
tures so left alane to themsells, as 
‘to have rubbit an honest man’s hen- 
house at the dead hour o’ night, when 
‘a fire was bleezing next door, and 
the howl of desolation soughing ower 
the toun like a veesible judgment. 
Ane o’ them, as I said before, had a 
red pow and a foraging cap, with a 
black napkin ropined round his wea- 
sand, a jean jacket wi’ four pouches, 
and square tails; a velveteen waist- 
‘coat, wi’ plaited buttons; corduroy 
breeches, buttoned at the knees ; rig 
and fur stockings ; and heavy, clank- 
ing wooden clogs. The tither, wha 
was little and round shouthered, wi’ 
a bull neck, and bushy black whis- 
kers, just like a shoe-brush, stuck to 
ilka cheek o’ his head, had on a low- 
crowned, plaited beaver hat, wi’ the 
end of a peacock’s feather stuck in 
the band ; a lang-tailed auld black 
coat, as brown as a berry, and as 
bare as my loef; to say naething o” 
being out at baith elbows. His 
trowsers, I dare say, had:ance been 
nankeen ; but as they didna appear 
to have seen the washing-tub for a 
season or twa, it would be rash to 
= decided opinion on. that 

In short, they were twa aw- 
fu’-like raggamuffins, 

Women, however, are aye sympa- 
theezing and merciful; so, as I was 
standing amang the crowd, as they 
cam down the tolbooth stair, chained 
thegither by the cuffs o’ the coat, 
ane said, “ Wae’s me ! what a weel- 
faur’d fallow, wi’ the red head, to be 
fund guilty of stealing folk’s hen- 
houses !”—And anither ane said, 
“ Hech, sirs ! what a bonny black-a- 
viced man that littlest ane is, to be 
paraded through the streets for a 
warld’s wonder!” But I said nae- 
thing, kenning the thing was just, 
and a wholesome example, hadding 
Benjie on my shouther to see the 
poukit hens tied about their necks 
like keeking-glasses, But, puh! the 
fallows didna gie ae pinch o’ snuffi— 
so. aff they set, and in this manner 
were drummed through the bounds 
of the parish, a constable walking at 
ilka side o’ them, wi-Lochaber axes ; 


and the town-drummer row-de-dow 
ing the thief’s march at their backs, 
It was a humbling sight. 

My heart was wae, notwithstand- 
ing the ills they had dune me and 
mine, by the nefarious pillaging 0’ 
our henhouse, to see twa human 
creatures of the same flesh and blude 
as mysell, undergoing the righteous 
sentence of the law, in a manner so 
degrading to theirsells, and so pitifal 
toall that beheld them. But, never- 
theless, considering what they had 
done, they neither deserved, nor did 
they seem to care for commiseration; 
hadding up their brazen faces as gif 
they had been taking a pleasure walk 
for the benefit of their health; and 
the poukit hens, that dangled afore 
them, ornaments of their bravery. 
The haill crowd, young and auld, 
followed them from ae end o’ the 
toun to the tither, liking to ding ane 
anither ower, so anxious were they 
to get a sight o’ what was gaen on; 
but whan they came to the gate-end 
they stoppit, and gied the neerdo- 
weels three cheers. What think ye 
did the neerdoweels do in return? 
fy shame! they took off their auld 
scrapers and gied a huzza too, clap- 
ping their hands behind them, ina 
manner as deplorable to relate, as it 
was shocking to behold. 

Their chains, the things ye ken 
that haddit their cuffs thegither, were 
by this time taen off, alang wi’ the 
poukit hens, which I fancy the toun- 
offishers took hame and cookit for 
their denner ; so they shook hands 
wi’ the drummer, wushing him a 
good day, and a pleasant walk hame; 
brushing away on the road to Edia- 
burgh, where their wives and weans, 
wha had nae doubt made a gude sup- 
per on the spuilzie of the hens, had 
gone away before, may be to have 
something comfortable for their ar- 
rival—their walk being likely to give 
them an appeteet. 

Had they taen away a’ the rest o’ 
the hens, and only left the buntings, 
on which they must have fund but 
desperate little eating, and the mufied 
ane, I would have cared less; it be 
ing from several circumstances a pet 
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ane in the family, having been brought 
in a blackbird’s cage by the carrier 
from Lauder, from my wife’s mother, 
in a present to Benjie on his birth- 
day. The crature maist him- 
sell blind, when he heard of our hav- 
ing seen it roasting in a string by the 
legs afore the fire, and fund its bon- 
ny muffed head in a corner. 

But let abee likings, the callant 
was itherwise a loser in its death, 
she having regularly laid a caller 
egg to him every morning, which he 
got along wi’ his tea and bread, to 
the no small benefit of his health, 
being, as I have taken occasion to 
remark before, far from being rum- 
bustious in the constitution. I am 
sure I ken ae thing, that I wad hae 
willingly gien the louns a crown 
piece to have preserved it alive, hen 
though it was o’ my ain ; but na, the 
bloody deed was ower and dune be- 
fore we were aware that the puir 
thing’s life was sacrifeezed. 

The names of the twa Eirishers 
were John Dochart, and Dennis 
Flint, baith, accerding to their own 
deponement, frae the county of Tip- 
ave and weel-a-wat, the place 

as nae great credit in producing twa 
sic bairns, Often, after that, did I 
look through that pairt of the Ad- 
verteezer newspapers, that has a list 
of all the accidents, and so on, just 
aboon the births, marriages, and 
deaths, which I liked to read regu- 
larly. Howsomever, it was twa year 
before I discovered their names 
again, having, it seems, during a 
great pairt of that period, lived un- 
der the forged name of Alias; and I 
saw that they were baith shippit aff 
at Leith, for transportation to some 
country called the Hulks, for being 
habit and repute thieves; and for 
having made a practice of coining 
bad silver. The thing, however, 
that condemned them, was for hay- 
ing knockit down a drunk man in a 
beastly state of intoxication, on the 
King’s highway in broad day light ; 
and having rubbit him of his hat, 
wig, and neckcloth, an upper and 
under vest, a coat and great-coat, a 
pair of Hessian boots, which he had 


on his legs, a silver watch, with four 
brass seals and a key; besides a 
snuff-box made o’ box-wood, with an 
invisible hinge, ane of the Lawrence- 
kirk breed; a pair o’ specs, some 
odd happennies, and a Camperdown 
pocket-napkin. 

But of all months o’ the year—or 
maybe indeed of my blessed lifetime, 
this ane was the maist adventurous. 
It seemed, indeed, as if some espe- 
cial curse of Providence hung ower 
the canny town of Dalkeith, and 
that, like the great cities of the plain, 
we were at lang and last to be burat 
up frae the face of the yearth wi’ a 
shower of fire and brimstain. 

Just three days afier the drumming 
of the twa Eirish neerdoweels, a deaf 
and dumb woman came in prophe- 
sying at our back door, offering .to 
spae fortunes. She was tall and thin, 
an unco witch-looking creature, with 
a runkled brow, sun-brunt haffits, and 
twa sharp-looking een, like a hawk’s, 
whose glance gaed through ye like 
the cut and thrust of a twa-edged 
sword, On her head she had a taw- 
dry brownish black bonnet, that had- 
na improved frae twa three years 
tholing 0’ sun and wind; a thin rag 
of a gray duffle mantle was thrown 
ower her shouthers, below which 
was a checkit shortgown of gingham 
stripe, and a green glazed manco 
petticoat. Her shoon were terrible 
bachles, and her grey worsted stock- 
iugs, to hide the holes in them, were 
a’ dragooned doun aboot her heels. 
On the whole, she was rather, I must 
confess, an out-of-the-way creature ; 
and though I hadna muckle faith in 
these bodies that pretend to see far- 
ther through a millstane than their 
neibours, I somehow or ither, taking 
pity on her meeserable condition, 
being still a fellow-creature, though 

ain in the lugs, that I hadoa the 

art to huff her out; mair betokea, 
as Nanse, Benjie, and the new pren- 
tice Francie, had by this time gotten 
round me, all deeing to ken what 
grand fortunes waited them in the 
years of their. after pilgrimage. Sin- 
ful creatures that we are! no con- 
tent wi’ the insight into its ways that. 
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Providence affords us, but diving be- 
yond our deeps, only to flounder into 
thé whitlpdols of error. Is it not 
clear, that had it been for our guid, 
a’ things would have been revealed 
to us; and is it not clear, that nae a 
wink o’ sound sleep wad we ever hae 
gotten, had all the ills that have cross- 
ed our paths been ranged up before 
our een, like great black towring 
mountains o’ darkness ? How could 
we have fund contentment in our 
goods and gear, if we saw them melt- 
ing frae us neist year, like snaw frae 
a dyke; how could we sit doun on 
the elbow chair 0’ ease, could we 
see the misfortunes that may mak 
neist week a black ane ; or how could 
we look a kind friend in the face, 
without tears, could we see him, ere 
a month maybe was gone, lying 
streikit aneath his winding-sheet, his 
een steikit for evermair, and his 
mirth hushed to an awfu’ silence ! 
Na, na, let us rest content that Hea- 
ven kens what is best for us—let us 
do our duty as men and Christians, 
and a’ thing, baith here and hereaf- 
ter, will work together for our guid. 

Having taen a piece of chalk out 
o” her big, greasy, leather pouch, 
she wrote doun on the table, “ Your 
wife, your son, and your prentice.” 
This was a rather curious, and every 
ane o’ them, a wee thunderstruck 
like, cried out as they haddit up their 
hands, “Losh me! did onybody ever 
see, or hear tell the like o’ that? 
She’s no canny !”—It was gey droll 
I thocht, and I was aware from the 
Witch of Endor, and sundry men- 
tions in the Auld Testament, that 
things, out o’ the course o’ nature, 
ha’e mair than ance been permitted 
to happen; so I reckoned it but 
right, to gie the puir woman a fair 
hearing, as she deserved. 

« Oh!” said Nanse to me, “ye ken 
otr Benjie’s eight year auld; see if 
stie kens; ask her how auld he 
is ?”? 

I had scarcely written doun the 
question, when she wrote aneath’t, 
“The bonny laddie, your only son, 
is eight year old ; He’ll be an Admi- 
ral yet.” 
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“ An Admiral,” said his mother, 
“that’s gey and extraordinar. I never 
kenned he had ony inkling for the 
seafaring line ; and I thocht, Mansie, 
you intended bringing him up to 
your ain trade. But, howsomever, 
ye’re wrang ye see. I tell’t ye he 
wad either mak a spoon or spoil a 
horn. I tell’t ye, ower and ower 
again, that he wad be either some- 
thing or naething ; what think ye o” 
that noo?—See if she kens that 
Francie comes frae the cuntra; and’ 
where the Lammermuir hills is ?” 

When [ had putten doun the ques- 
tion, in a jiffy she wrote doun aside 
it, * That boy comes from the high 
hills, and his name is Francis.” 

Dog on it! this astonished us mair 
and mair, and fairly bamboozled my 
understanding ; as I thocht there 
surely must be some league and pac- 
tion wi’ the auld ane ; but the farther 
in the deeper. She then pointed to 
my wife, writing doun, “ Your name 
is Nancy,”—and pointing to me, as 
she made some dumbie signs, she 
caulkit doun, “ Your name is Mansie 
Wauch, that saved the precious life 
of an auld, bedridden woman from 
the fire ; and will soon get a lottery 
ticket of twenty thousand pounds,” 

Kenning the truth of the rest o’ 
what she had said, I couldna help 
jumping on the floor wi’ joy, and see- 
ing that she was up to every thing, as 
plain as if it had happened in her 
presence, ‘The gude news set us a’ 
a louping wi’ general joy, my wife 
and the laddies clapping their hands, 
as gif they had fand a fiddle; so, 
jealousing they might lose their dis- 
cretion in their mirth, I turned round 
to the three, hadding up my hand, 
and saying, “ In the rame o’ Gude- 
ness, dinna mention this to ony leev- 
ing sowl ; as, mind ye, I havena taen 
out the ticket yet. The doing so 
might just set them to the sinful en- 
vying of our good fortune, as forbid- 
den in the tenth commandment, but 
might lead away oursell, to gutting 
our fish before we get them,” 

“ Mind then,” said Nanse, “ about 
yere promise to me, concerning the 
silk-goun, and the pair——” 
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“ Wheesht, wheesht, gudewife,” 
answered I, “ There’s a braw time 
coming. We mauna be in ower 
great a hurry.” 

I then bade the woman sit doun 
by the ingle cheek, and our wife to 
gie her a piece o’ cauld beef, and a 
shave 0’ baps ; besides twopence out 
of my ain pocket. Some, on hear- 
ing siccan sooms mentioned, wad 
have immediately strucken wark, 
but, even in the height of my grand 
expectations, I didna forget the auld 
saying, that “a bird in the hand is 
worth twa in the bush ;” and being 
thrang wi’ a pair o’ leggins for Eben 
Bowsie, I brushéd away ben to the 
warkshop, thinking the woman, a 
witch, or whatever she was, wad 
hae mair freedom and pleesure in 
eating by hersell.—That she had, I 
am now bound to say by experience. 

Twa days after, when we were sit- 
ting at our comfortable four hours, in 
cam little Benjie, running out o’ 
breath—just at the dividual moment 
of time my wife and me were jeering 
ane anither, aboot hoo we wad be- 
have when we cam to be grand led- 
dies and gentlemen, keeping a flun- 
kie maybe—to tell us, that when he 
was playing at the bools, on the 
plainstanes before the auld Kirk, he 
had seen the deaf and dumb spae- 
wife harled away to the Tobooth, for 
stealing a pair of trowsers, that were 
hinging drying on a tow, in Jaden 
Elshinder’s back closs. I could 
scarcely credit the callant, though I 
kenned he wadna tell a lee for six- 
pence, and I said to him, “ Now be 
sure, Benjie, afore ye speak. The 
tongue is a dangerous wapon, and 
apt to bring folk into trouble—it 
might be anither woman.” 

It was real cleverality in the cal- 
lant. He said, “ Ay, faither, but it 
was her ; and she’s contrived to bring 
herself into trouble, without a tongue 
at a’.” 

I couldna help laughing at this, it 
showed Benjie to be siccan a genius ; 
so he said, 

“ Ye needna laugh, faither, for it’s 
as true’s death, it was her. Do ye 
think I didna-ken in a minute our 
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cheese-toaster, that used to hing be- 
side the kitchen fire; and that the 
Sherry offisher took out frae beneath 
her grey cloak ?” 

The smile gaed aff Nanse’s cheek 
like lightning, and she said it could- 
na be true; but she would gang to 
the kitchen to see. fegs, it was 
ower true, for she never cam back 
to tell the contrary. 

This was really and truly a terri- 
ble business—but the truth for a’ 
that; the cheese-toaster casting up 
not an hour after, in the hands of 
Daniel Search, to whom I gave a 
dram. The loss of the tin cheese- 
toaster wad hae been a trifle, espe- 
cially as it was broken in the handle, 
—but this was an awfu’ blew to the 
truth of the fief dumbie’s grand pro- 
phecy. Nevertheless, it seemed at 
the time gey puzzling to me, to think 
hoo a deaf and dumb woman, unless 
she had some wonderful gift, could 
have tell’t us what she did, 

On the next day, the Friday I 
think, my story was also made as 
clear as day light to us; for, being 
banished out of the Toun as a com. 
mon thief and vagabond doun on the 
Musselburgh road, by order of a Jus- 
tice of the Peace, it was the bounden 
duty of Daniel Search and Geordie 
Sharp, to see her safe doun past the 
kennel, the length o’ Smeaton. They 
then tried to make her understand, 
by writing on the wa’, that if ever 
again she was seen or heard tell of 
in the Toun, she wad be banished to 
Botany Bay; but she had a great 
feight, it seems, to mak out Daniel’s 
bad spellin, he having been very ill 
yedicated, and nae deacon at the 

n. 
P Eeeatin they got her to un- 
derstand their meaning by gieing her 
a shove forrit by the shouthers, and 
aye pointing doun to Inveresk. 
Thinking she didoa hear them, they 
then took upon themsells the liberty 
o’ caaing her some ill names, and 
bade her guid day as a bad ane ; but 
she was upsides wi’ them for acting 
in that respect, aboon their commis- 
sion; for she wheeled round again 
to them; and, snapping her fingers 
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at their noses, gied a curse, and bade 
them gang hame, for a couple of dir- 
ty Scotch vermin. 

The twa men were perfectly dumb- 
foundered, at hearing the tongue-tied 
wife speaking as weel as themselves ; 
and couldna help stopping to look 
after her for a lang way on the road, 
as every pow and then she stuck ane 


of her arms in her ile, soko 
dance round in the whirling jig way 
louping like daft, and lilting like a 
Frae her way 0’ speak- 


grey lintie. 


ing, they also saw immediately, that 
she too was an Eirisher.— 
maun be a bonny family, whan they 
are all at hame. 
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UDGE BLACKSTONE, was 
ever b ng of the perfectabil- 

ity of the Bre laws ; bat there are 
ways of committing murder by inches, 
(the worst of killing,) against which 
there is provided no ‘he. A fig, 
then, for this boasted code. Poor 
***** was commissioned to paint 
a certain pompous commissioner, one 
of the cabinet of the king. ‘The 
great man had no time for sitting, 
though, as it was whispered, the right 
honorable gentleman was not a little 
of the honour which beseeched 

im to sit. It was no less than to 
have a whole length of himself to 
ay up at one of our Universities. 
he great man could not condescend 
to attend any painter ; hence our 
amiable * * * * * was selected to take 
a sitting at the great man’s house. 


He ha g to die meanwhile, by 
special Reies: Hoppner was prevail- 
ed on to take his post. 

“ Well, sir,” quoth the right hon- 
ourable, as Mr. H. made his bow, “I 
have no time, sar, to give to your art, 


a—, unless you can take a scheme of 


me at my breakfast.” The equip- 
age was already laid, a steaming yrn, 
coffee-pot, toast, rolls, muffins, chick- 
ens, and ham. The limner spread 
his arcana, and commenced to paint 
as the great man commenced his 
déjeuné, by supplying his appetite 
with half a muffin, and a cut from the 
wing of a pullet, together with a slice 
of ce. This accomplished, and 
sipping his tea, without condescend- 
ing to notice the artist, he seized the 
newspaper, took his reading-glass 
from his bosom, began dictating to his 


private secretary, gave orders to his 
cook for dinner, dictated again, sip- 
his tea ; and, with the cup hiding 
is chin, and the newspaper his cheek, 
ete | exclaimed, ‘* I desire, 
aster Hoppner, that you proceed.” 
* T am going,” replied the indignant 
artist, who, stalking out of the room, 
left the great man all astounded at the 
haughty demeanour of a portrait 
painter. 

The renowned Blucher, during his 
short sojourn amongst us, courteous in 
the chamber as gallant in the field, 
exposed his bold front to all comers; 
his martial phiz was attacked from all 
points ef the compass. A friend at 
court described him as seated con- 
veniently for graphic reconnoissance 
in-his apartment at St. James’s, his 
meerchaum in full play, with a min- 
iature painter taking bim strait in 
front ; a die-sinker by a right profile, 
a modeller the left ; two crayon pain- 
ters at dexter and sinister, three quar- 
ter fronts ; and two other limners b 
a side-long glance or a sort of enfil 
ing at as much of his visage as was 
visible from an angle au derriere. A 
German page, an old favourite of 
their late majesties, drily observed to 
the king’s cook, en passant, “ Dareis 
Veldt-Marshal von Blucher smoking 
mine Gote ! and being smoked at von 
and the same times by all the bainters 
in London—ha! ha! ha!” 

But the most original sitter that 
ever sat for his portrait was a Ger- 
man com r, and he no less than 
hight Professor Woelfl ; certainly one 
of the greatest geniuses and eccen- 
tries of his country or his age. A 
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gounificent compatriot of his, long 
settled here, undertook to lish his 
works. It was recomme’ secun- 
dum usum, to have an engraving of 
the author’s portrait prefixed; but 
how to obtain it was the question. 
Woelfl had an almost insurmountable 
objection to sitting. ‘* There is bait 
for the oddest fish,” said old Parsons. 
Woelfl loved his bottle ; it composed 
him whilst gambozing, as he main- 
tained, spite of all admonitions, against 
his physician Dr. Jackson ; and they 
(the bottle and he) were inseparable, 
morning, noon, and night. “ I gan- 
not gongoct mine preagfast, nor mine 
taughts (thoughts,) wa mine oys- 
ters and mine poddle,” said he ; “ so, 
thine tear tdoctor, it is best for pode 
of us two to settle all tisbute mid a 
pumber of hog (hock).” Hock was 


prepared, oysters, coffee, tea, togeth- glass 


er with genuine German sausage ; 
and the composer, having consented 
to sit, was bidden to breakfast, tete- 
a-tete, with the painter in his study. 
This was conditioned for, the com- 
r then desiring to keep the ob- 

os of his visit a profound secret. 
oelfl was a man of extraordinary ap- 
pearance ; of stature more than six feet 
two; of a most singular visage, high 
cheek benes, a wide os frontis, cada- 
verous complexion, his cranium thin- 
ly thatched with white hair, and little 
twinkling eyes, blacker, by many de- 
grees, than any pigmentum nigrum ; 
his shoalders were square, spacious, 
and high ; his hands large as O’Bri- 
an’s ; and his legs and thighs long and 
thin: his upper half, indeed, was that 
ofa giant; his lower half, that of a 
gilly-hooter. This, then, is a penned 
sketch of him the limner was com- 
missioned to paint; when “ to it” 
they set “ tooth and nail,” each mak- 
ing faces, though the composer beat 
the painter at the imitative art. Un- 
luckily, or perchance, “ luckily,” as 
the Scotch packman said “ for, but 
Sor this, I ken ye, there had been no 
merry tale,”—the painter happened 
to ask the sitter “ if he conceived the 
German language difficult of pronun- 
ciation to an English tongue ?” “‘ Gan 


you imidade ?”’ was his reply. “ Yes,” 
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said the painter. ‘* Hamph!” ejac- 
ulated Woelfi—he was touched upon 
the right chord —*t humph! so gan I,” 
adding with a.look deeper than Gar- 
rick’s, more roguish than Foote’s, 
and ten times more comical than 
Shuter’s, “ Vell! and what can you 
imidade ?” The painter, who hap- 
pened to be pre for the humour- 
ist, jocosely replied, “ All things, of 
course, now you not, sir, that 
mine is called imitative art t” 
‘ Dat is loky, mine friendt, so is mine, 
and we, shall berform some tueddo. 
Vell ! gan you imidade se littel floy, 
vot puz apoud, and make uz-uz-z-z-z!” 
“Oh! you mean the humble-bee.” 
Maen at “ I to a mean the 
omple-pee ; I mean de floy, vot 

apoudt the chamber, and drive this 
tam’d stubit head against the vindow- 
.’ “Oh! you mean the blue- 
bottle.” “Ah! dare you have it— 
I mean de L~y ” liye 

jag up, opening the lower 
ee of the sine pe soy and 
hiding his head and shoulders, he 
commenced with the most perfect im- 
itation of that stupid insect, buzzing 
now forte, now piano, so that it were 
impossible not to suppose him on the 
wing, whirling up and down, back- 
wards and forwards, to every part of 
the room ; then bumping his “ sense- 
less sconce” agninst the glass, and 
retreating, roaring like a fairy bull, 
louder and louder still, as he reiter- 
ated his butting at the “ transparent 
wall” that impeded his raging course. 
There poor Woelfl stood, still vary- 
ing his note, rapping the glass in 
various modulations with his knuckle, 
buzzing on, until the painter, exhaust- 
ed with laughter, had no more ca- 
pacity to paint, than if he had drank 
a whole tun of Rhenish. 

This act being over, the comical 
composer sat him down, took anoth- 
er dish of coffee, a mouthful of saus- 
age, and a bumper of hock, gaily 
toasting the “fine arts;” when, no 
sooner had the painter again fixed his 
eager glance on the visage of his 
sitter, to attempt another feature, 
than he recommenced. ‘ Gan you 


imidade de tonder and de lightshaing, 
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de vindt andt de hail, de roaring of 
de vave, and de rattling of de beebles 
on de sea shore ?” “ lord, no!” 
exclaimed the painter, laying down 
his tools, “I gan,” said Woelfi ; 
*talso se fire-vorks, ckers, sky- 
roggeds, andt se gat-and veels” (Cath- 
erine wheels). When, turning up 
the cuff of his coat, —— re 
wrist, lying his li to, 

set up de Ms Soawdngalash, crack, 
rush, uz-z-z-z-ing, and such an ex- 
travagant, yet assimilating concaten- 


Varieties. 


ation of sounds, that would have as 
tonished all the imitative world to 
have heard and seen. “ But the n 
plus ultra of this morning’s study,” 
said the painter, “ was Woelfl’s storm, 
-He growled thunder like a double. 
bass out of tune ; whistled the winds 
like a cracked drone ; and oh, most 
delectable to conceive! winking with 
— dexterity right and left, he play- 

off the rapid flashes of lightning 
with his ‘ two dazzling eyes.’ ” 
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METHOD OF PROCURING GOOD YEAST. 

T four or five handfuls of hops 

ina linen bag, place it in a large 

and pour on it boiling ‘water, or 
make it-boil for some time. ‘ Divide 
the decoction into equal parts. The 
first half is poured while bot into a 
kneading trough, in which is a little 
sour paste or dough. Add to it a 
little sugar, a few whites of eggs, 
well beaten, and a sufficient quantity 
of wheat flour to form a paste of or- 
dinary consistence. Knead it well, 
and cover it over. When the mass is 
well risen, it may be used for the pur- 
pose of fermenting the finest wheat 
paste or dough, without any fear 
that the bread, after baking, will re- 
tain the least sourness, because the 
acetic acid of the leaven has been 


completely decomposed in the course image 


of the fermentation. It is probable 
that this would not have been the 
case without the sugar and the eggs. 
To obtain a leaven which will answer 
for future batches, reserve-a portion 
of the dough, pour on it the second 
half of the decoction of hops, pre- 
viously heated, and add the same 
quantity of sugar, white of eggs, and 
flour as before; knead the whole 
with a bit of the former leaven, -and 
let it rise m the ‘trough. Nothing 
but flour need afterwards be added. 
THE CAVERN OF THF HILL. 

On the east of Cirencester is Tor- 

barrow, supposed to have been the 


hill described as standing in Colton’s 
field, and the scene of an extraordin 
ary narrative, published in 1685, and 
still preserved in the Bodleian library, 
among the papers of Dr. Parsons, 
formerly chancellor of the diocese of 
Gloucester. It gravely affirms that 
two labourers, in digging a gravel 
pit, discovered an entrance into the 
centre of the hill; and on searching 
further with a lantern and candle, 
they entered a large hall ; after pass- 
ing through several apartments, thes 
saw a door strongly patched with irov. 
which they broke open ; and to their 
amazement beheld the figure of a man. 
with a truncheon im his hand, and a 
light, in a glass like a lamp, burniug 
before him. At length one of the 
men ventured to approach, when the 
i struck at him. They retreat- 
ed ; but, actuated by the hope of ac 
quiring some vast hidden treasure, 
they repeated their visit the ensuing 
morning, accompanied by a celebrat- 
ed antiquarian, As the latter ap- 
proached without dismay, the figure, 
at his first step, attempted to strike; 
and at the third step, striking the 
glass imp violently, it extinguished 
the light! The party escaped, and 
immediately afterwards the hill sunk 
down, and buried all the rarities. 
Harriette Wilson has written toa 
bookseller in London, to offer him the 
refusal of ber husband’s travels in lu 
dia. The favour has been declined. 





